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ABSTRACT 

Three different bilingual , bi cultural cur r iculum, 
preschool models encouraged children to use three different 
interaction strategies, but the models had no lasting effects on the 
children's first grade interactions, according to a year's 
observation of the communication experiences of 42 Mexican American 
children of varying English language proficiencies in three Southwest 
classroom sites. In the preschool setting, the experiences emphasized 
by the curriculum, model in use influenced the frequency of strategy 
employed by the children. In the first grade, the structure of the 
_ch i ldren ' s conunun i cat i ve episodes-were similar in Sppn i sh-domi nan t , 
bilingual, and Engli sh-domi nan t classrooms; but the frequency of 

strategy use differed by classroom type. Language prof iciency 

influenced how children used strategies , which differed with peers 
and adults. Interaction sequences related to language acquisition 
accounted for 50% of the communication acts in a given communicative 
episode. Children acquired interaction skills in a similar order, 
although those with greater Engl i sh language proficiency were able to 
use more Engl ish strategies at an earlier age. Among children of 
limited Engli sh prof iciency^ a significant relationship exi s ted 
between gains in English proficiency and an increase in the number of 
strategies used. The study has implications for the development of 
instructional practices in bilingual education settings. (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 

Language learning, as it occurs in educational settings, is a 
product not only of the instructional activities the learner experiences 
which are designed to promote language development, but also of the ways 
in which children shape their own learning experiences in both instruc- 
tional and nonins tructional school contexts . Thi s study expl ores the 
communicative experi ences of 42 Mexican American first graders in class- 
rooms at three sites in the Southwestern United States. The study is 
longitudinal in. that it builds on a data base established in Juarez and 
Associates' evaluation of bilingual bi cul tural Head Start curriculum 
model Is _ i rr exami irii ng the preschool acti vi ties of first grade/children 
participating in the. study. Using the technique of naturalistic obser- 
vation, the interactions of the" chi 1 dren wi th teachers and peers in a 
number of classroom settings were i nves ti gated . Findings suggest that 
although the three preschool models investigated encouraged different 
interaction strategies, there were no lasting effects of these strategies 
in first grade'. Further, it is shown that type of first grade program 
i nfl luenced the language of interaction but that context determined the 
speech partner and length of the communicative episode. Finally, a rela- 
tionship between the use of i nteraction strategies and increased language 
proficiency for_ chi 1 dren of Limited English language proficiency was 
demonstrated. Implications for the organization of classroom learning 
s i tuati ons are di s cussed . 
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I: INTRODUCTION 



This report presents the results of a year's studyof the inter- 
action strategies used by Mexican American children with different 
English language proficiency in their first grade classrooms. The sample 
children were drawn from a population of children who experienced dif- 
ferent preschool models at three. sites in the Southwestern United States. 
Thus, the study is longitudinal in that it builds on a data- base estab- 
lished in Juarez and Associates' evaluation of bilingual bicultural Head 
Start currjcul urn model s in examining the preschool __activi ties of the 
first grade children participating in the study. The document synthe- 
sizes the experiences of "the children as determined 'through systematic 
naturalistic observations in both the Head Start and first grade class- 
rooms, and language proficiency testi ng . In addition, the report sum- 
marizes the. field procedures and analysis techniques used and presents 
the conclusions and implications of the study findings. 



A . Rational e 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the study of language 
learning as it occurs in educational setti ngs must go beyond i nvestigat- 
ingthe product of the school ing- experience and al so focus on the process 
of language acquisition. The 1earning*of a language, be it first.or 
second, involves much more than the mastery of certain grammatical forms . 
It requires developing the abil ity to handle the semantic, communicative , 
and pragmatic functions of those forms. In the classroom, this includes 
both the ability to participate in the activities structured to promote 
the learning of 1 anguage and other cognitive skills, and the abil ity to 
take advantage of the classroom resources available to shape one's own 
learning experiences . Consequently, the study of language learning 
should be concerned not only with the product of learning experiences, 
but also with the nature of the language interaction as it occurs in 
context . 

Recently, researchers have begun to study the interactive process 
of language acquisition both in the classroom and in nonschool contexts 
through the technique of discourse analysis. Using this interaction- 
centered method , researchers are beginning to understand the cognitive 
and communicative strategies used by language learners, as. well as the 
bas^c differences between the nature of chiHd-ehild and child-adult ; 
interaction and nati ve-nonnati ve speaker conversation. Using variations 
of discourse analysis, sociologists, linguists, and educators are 
seriously investigating the_ social competencies and effect of children 
on social interaction. Qualitative sociologists (Cicourel , 1974; 
Gar.fi nkel , 1967 ; Speier, 1970) have carefully examined the language of 
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or other school contexts : Corsaro ( 1978) , for example, studied children's 
social access strategies and found nonverbal means of entry into a social 
context important among three-four-year-old preschool children. Merritt 
(1982), in studying the methods by which primary school age children en- 
gaged the teacher' s attention, found that manners d'f active sol icitatidn 
vary considerably. Wilkinson, et al ..( 1982 j hav:. examinad the ways in 
which children used requests in* the : classroom both to. obtain information 
and to regulate, the behavior of others. They, found that the variety and 
complexity of the. requests, di ffered cdnsiderably_i.ri_terms of directness, 
revision and compliance. Like Corsaro , Borman ( 1979) has focused on 
pi aygro und games . In her study, of seven-year-old children, she analyzed 
pattern^ of turn rotation and the ability of children to regain engaged 
in the activity at hand. 

Typically, as in these studies, the research into communi cati ve 
competence in the classroom has been limited to a very specific context 
or to the examination of a single indicator of communi cati ve ability 
While studies of this type have served to add to our knowledge of specific 
aspects of communication in the classroom, they provide little information 
on the importance of the aspects studied to the total intc ract ion a! pat- 
terns in a typical school day, or on the contextual variability in the 
competencies displayed by the children in the classroom. 

Evidence of the importance of situational or contextual variability 
of speech, especially that o f chi 1 dren , i s provided by Lafcov _ ( 1972 ) . 
His : account of the' si gnifi cant changes in the. speech production of an 
eight-year-old Black child brought about by the reduced formality of an 
interview situation and the. presence of a peer is now a classic example 
of the importance of socio! i ngui sti c factors in determining verbal be- 
havior . Since then, numerous researchers (Hall, et al . , 1 977 ; Cazden 3 
1979; Wells, 1979; Cole, et al . , 1979 ) have noted the fact that children's 
talk is heavily dependent on such factors-as the task at hand, the "topic 
of conversation, and the age and number of listeners present. Cole, 
Dore,_ahd Hall (1979), in inve§ti gating the situational variability in the 
speech of preschool children, found that three-: and four-year-old children 
speech was more complicated on an expedition to the supermarket than in 
an interview in the cl ass room about the. expedition : They attributed the 
differences to changes in the nature of the talk itself; that is, the re- 
lative and absolute frequencies of descriptions, which were found to be 
more complex (as measured by MLU), increased when the children were in 
the supermarket. 

Researchers in adult-child interaction have noted similar contextual 
variation in adult speech to children. Bakker-Renes and Hoe fna gel -Hohl e 
(1974), for . example, compared three caretaki.ng situations of dressing, 
bathing, and eating with, three "unstructured" or. "for fun" complexes of 
playing, chatting after lunch, and reading a bookjto find that mothers 1 
speech to children was more complex (as measured by length of utterance 
and paraphrase) in free situations than in caretaki ng ones and mo^t com- 
plex in book, reading. Similarly, Wells ( 1979) reported from the^ristb^ 
study, in which .the language of_i2S children was being recorded 'four times 
yearly over the course of a normal day at home, that there were significan* 



inferences in the contexts i^n which adults choose to initiate conversa- 
tions depending on thesex o f the chil d. Thus, as Snow (1979) stated, 
•mothers ' speech can "not be characteri zed as a single corpus > but. must be 
r '?en as the product of speci fic interaction between mothers and .thei r 
children; : .depending on the communicative demands of the. situation in 

r.^ch it is used" (p. 37). This research suggests that the. interactions 
between both adults and children and . between . children and thei r_ peers may 
differ in the various contexts in which a child finds him/herself in the 
sc hool day . 

Other research points out that a child's success in dealing with 
-.■aried social contexts may be dependent to a certain degree on the commu- 
nica-ive. strategies which he or she has developed. Rubin (1975) was one 
cf first in.the field of second 1 anguage acquisition to hypothesize 
that the u ;good 1 anguage learner" used conscious devices "to acquire and 
fxsand on knowledge of a language^ Based on her individual observational 
-fronts as a second language teacher, she documented a mixture of general 
i: tributes of good language learners as well as some more specific tech- 
niques good 1 angua ge _1 earners were observed to employ. Among the more 
c^eral attributes were the ability to guess, :r gather and store. in for- 
rr^ion in a retrievable manner, a lack of inhibition in speaking the new 
language, willingness to try out the. new knowledge* and an attention to 
form of language. These attributes of the good language learner 
^n: 1 a ted into such devices as the use of circumlocution, paraphrase, 
and the use of gestures, direct translation and monitoring of one's own 
an,: other's speech. She acknowledged, however, the lack of systematic 
c;n-; rigorous research into language learning strategies and the importance 
: f such factors as the task and context, learning stage and age of the 
ieirne^ individual styles and cultural differences. 

Tarone Ptal . ( 1976) and (1930) have built on such work to provide a 
;;;emat i c framework for discussing the varied ways in which learners deal 
- 'it ii tnei r 1 ack of knowl edge of the target 1 anguage . Tarone cl as si fied 
conceptual ization of "communication strategies" into distinct areas. 
These inci uded transfer strategies, in which a 1 earner translates word 
for word from the native language or switches to the native language term; 
appeals for assistance, in which the learners ask for the correct term; 
simple avoidance, when the learners either do not talk about the concept 
or abandon an already begun message; and prefabricated patterns., in which 
a "regularly patterned segment of speech" was employed without, know! edge 
of its underlying structure, but with the knowledge as to which particular 
situations cal 1 for what patterns. Rubin (1931) presented her own obser- 
vational schedule of language learning processes and strategies which was 
generally consistent with Tarone's typology. She did include, however, a 
cl a ri fi cati bri/veri fi cation process which added such behaviors as asking 
for clarification or repetition of the previous statement, inductive arid 
deductive reasoning strategies such as guessing fromcontext and use of 
analogy, as well as a general practice area including such strategies as 
tal king to ones el I f and intent 1 1 st ening to what and how something is said. 
The typologies developed by both Tarone and Rubin were based principally 
on data gathered from their own and other teachers' language classes and 
are thus limited to adults in a particular context. 
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Outside of a Few largely anecdotal studies. such as that of Lozario 
(1988) which examined the Engl i sh 1 anguage 1 earning strategies used by the 
authors four-year-old daughter, the limited research cn language acquisi- 
tion strategies has been in bilingual education sett ings ; Wong Fillmore 
(1976), for example, investigated the social and cognitive aspects of the 
English language acquisition of five Spanish-speaking children (ages 5-8) 
over the period of one year. Although the focus of the study was not on 
specific strategies * . she found that individual .differences among children 
in terms of personal ity*. interest, and motivation tendec to affect their 
ability, to est5bl ish and. maintain. social contact with their peers, and in 
turn , the amount of input needed for learning a new language. Among her 
major findings was the importance of formulaic expressions in providing 
children with the tools to gain access to _ i interact ion . Similarly, Stoval 1 
( 1977). in her investigation of eight Spanish-speaking. chil dren in elemen- 
tary ESL programs, noted the , frequency of simplification and reduction 
strategies in dealing with the demands of a second language. Jn both 
studies, however, the sample s'ize was limited and the research did not re- 
flect a variety of contexts. 

In addition, Bialystok (1981) has attempted to show the relationship 
between l anguage proficiency and the use of language 1 earning strategies . 
investigating three strategies -- practice, monitoring, and inferencing — 
among. high school students learning a second language, she found that 
practice accounted for a significant amount of the achievement on all lan- 
guage tasks. The study, however, relied sol ely on self report by the stu- 
dents to determine strate.gy use and, therefore,, provided no information on 
how strategies were actually employed in the classroom. 

The majority of studies of social interaction in bilingual classrooms 
have followed the same pattern as those of language acquisition in general. 
Early studies of social interaction in bilingual cl assrooms (Bruck and 
Schultz, 1977; GenisFn, 1976; Le garretta , 1975; Schul tz, 1975) focused on. 
the phenomenon of language use in teacher-child interactions. These studies 
found that, generally, English was the dominant language in the classroom 
and that children's choice of language was heavily influenced by the struc- 
ture of the classroom si tuation. This , in turn, was related to such factors 
as the type of activity and language of the speech partner^ More recent 
research using microethnograprtc techniques such as those employed by Mehan, 
in the bilingual cl ass room (Moll , 1981 ; Carrasco, 1981) have also focused 
on structured lessons. Moll found that the organization of reading lessons 
for two classrooms of Spanish-speaking children was highly influenced by 
organizational constraints and by the teachers' presuppositions about the 
children's, competence. .Carrasco described the interactional strategies 
used by a bilingual Mexican American student in tutoring a peer. The use 
of strategies in other bilingual classroom contexts has largely been limited 
to studies of code-switching (Duran, 1981). Val des (1981), for example, 
in an investigation of the use of code-switching in direct requests, has. 
found that such language alternation was a deliberate verbal strategy which 
served both to mitigate and aggravate requests . Genishi, (1981) showed 
that six-year-ol d children were able to switch languages to choose lan- 
guage appropriate to their speech partner. Si mil arly , Narvaez (1981) in 
a study of bilingual children in Head Start, found that their . choice of 
language in requests did not reflect language deficiencies but rather 



displayed the child's ability to adjust the request to fit a particular 
social context: 

All of the studies of children in bi 1 i ngual _ cl ass rooms have been 
limited to a small number of children generally located in one classroom 
and have failed to examine the previous educational history of the children, 
in question- Although of limited scope, such research has tended. to_suppqrt 
the view that .1 angua ge learning is enhanced when the context of. the .1 earrii ng 
situation is meaningful and relevant to the 1 earner. _ However, lasting, 
effects of particul ar bi 1 i ngual 1 earni ng _ situation s on i ndi vi dual ehil dren 
during, their early education years has not been examined. Simil arly , the 
general, use of interaction strategies in the school day and the relation- 
ship of the use of such strategies to language proficiency has yet to be 
exami ned . 



B . Obiecti ves of the Study 

The general purpose of the study was to characterize the. i interact ion 
strategies of children who participated in different bilingual bicultural 
curriculum models in both Head Start and first grade in order. to examine 
the influence of their preschool experiences on interactions in first 
grade. The nature of the classrooms in which the children were found 
and the i_r_ varying language abilities allowed data to be gathered related 
to the following specific goals: 

1. To examine the differences in the mode, speech partner and function 
of interaction strategies . used by children of di fferent Engl ish 
language proficiency in classrooms providing distinct language 
envi ronments . 

2. To investigate the contextual _vari_ation in the use of interaction 
strategies used by children of different English language profi- 
ciency in classrooms providing distinct language environments. 

3. To determine the relationship between the Use of interaction 
strategies and increased language proficiency among children in 
classrooms providing distinct language environments. 



C. Report Organizati w 

The remainder of the report is divided into five chapters . The first, 
Methodology, provides a discussion of the data col 1 ect ion activities , the 
conceptual model used to organize and quantify the data, and the data 
analysis procedures. The. subsequent three chapters present the study 
findings and form the bulk of the. report. Chapter III entitled, The Head 
Start Experience, characterizes the communicative episodes engaged in by 
children participating in the different preschool models and examines the 
effects of such participation on their interactions in fi rst _grade . Chap- 
ter IV, The First Grade Experience, provides a description^ the communi- 
cative episodes of the sample children across the instructional and/ ^ 
noni nstructional contexts of three distinct classroom environments.. .Chap- 
ter V, Individual Differences, examines the experiences of sample children 
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longitudinally and relates the use of interaction strategies to language 
proficiency. Finally, Chapter VI presents a summary of the findings and 
discusses their implications. 
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II. METHODOLOGY 



This chapter provides a_ descri ption of the study sample and a dis- 
cussion of the methodological procedures. employed in carrying out the 
research: The opening sections of the chapter describe the general 
characteristics of the areas in which the study was conducted and the 
characteristics of Both the first grade and Head Start samples. Sub- 
sequent sections deal jwith the data collection and analysis techniques, 
including a discussion of the model of a communicative episode used to 
:rganize the research findings. 



A. The Research Settings 

The research was carried out in three communities of. the south- 
western United States with relatively large populations of Mexican 
Americans. _The sites, located in Corpus Christi, Texas * East Los 
Angeles, California, and Rio Grand.e City, Texas, provided contrasting 
language environments and ranged from rural to urban settings/ 

Corpus Christi, Texas is located on the gulf coast roughly 150 
miles north of the Texas-Mexican border. A city of over 230,000 peopl r , 
Corpus Christi is characterized by a varied economic base which includes 
tourism, agriculture, shipping, and a naval base. The city is roughly 
50% Mexican American. Mexican Americans are concentrated in the city's 
southwestern and central areas while most Anglos are located in the 
city's eastern and southeastern regions bordering the coast . English is 
the principal language of the Hispanic population, although Spanish'is 
common in everyday discourse and on the radio and television. 

The Los Angeles site was located in a Hispanic enclave of a major 
metropolis. The site was located about ^twelve miles east of the Los. 
Angeles City Hall near the border of a section of the city known as East 
Los Angeles and the incorporated city of Montebello . This urban "area 
is highly industrialized and characterized by factories and warehouses 
which together with local shopping centers provide most of the employ- 
ment for the area's residents. During the last decade, the Hispanic 
population of the area has doubled, and presently Hispanics make up 
83% of all of the area's residents . Recent residents tend to use Spanish 
as. their primary means of communication whereas long-time residents are 
1 i kely to use Engl i sh . 

Rio Srande City, Texas, a town of about 14,000 residents 1 , is lo- 
cated along the Rio Grande River about half.-way between Brownsville and 
Laredo. Its economic base is principally cattle ranching and agricul- 
ture. Farms situated along the river produce irrigated crops of melons, 
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peppers, onions* arid cotton. . Although oil has been produced since the 
early part of the .century* and. agriculture employs many people. on cor- 
porate farms and in packing sheds j economic. opportunities in. the area 
are generally limited and unemployment is_high... . The .overwhelming maj- 
ority ef residents are Mexican American (80-90%) or Mexican ,10%) and 
the principal language of the community is Spanish, identified by 94% 
of the county residents as their mother tongue. 

The sample in each of these settings were first graders who had 
participated in a bilingual bi cul tural preschool model or formed part 
of the control groups used in the evaluation of the models. Descriptions 
of the schools they attended are provided in the sections of the report on 
the findings related to the children's experience in first grade. Like- 
wi se , the discussion of the different preschool models is presented, to- 
gether with the results as to the experience of the children participa- 
ting in different models. 



B . Sample 

The interaction, strategies of 42 Mexican American children (23 
males and 19 females) between the ages of 71 and 85 months were inves- 
tigated. All of the children formed Dart of either the experimental /or 
control groups that participated in duarez and Associates 1 evaluation 
of bilingual bicul tural Head Start curriculum-models . Experimental/ 
and control children at each site were paired2 using their test scores 
during. the Head Start year. 3 Z-n Idren were divided into groups based on 
their language proficiency. V sc t Head Start study shoved that students of 
different language. proficiencies had different experiences in the 
classroom which related to different outcomes (Chesterfield, et al . 1982). 
Thus, three levels of language proficiency similar to. those used ?n 
that study were identified for purposes cf grouping the children. These 
were as follows: 

SP-1 - native Spanish-speaking children who exhibited minimal 
ability in English on leaving preschool: 

SP-2 - native Spanish-speaking children with more than minimal 
oral proficiency in English at the end of preschool; and 

EN - native English-speaking children with no measurable oral 
proficiency in Spanish on leaving Head Start.^ 

The sample consisted of 18 SP-1 children, 16 SP-2 children and 8 EN 
chi 1 dren . 

In general , children of the same language groupi ng within a site 
had similar backgrounds in terms of language use and socioeconomic sta- 
tus. The parents of SP-1 children spoke Spanish with these children 
in the home and for the most part felt that their own abili ty_tp 
understand, speak and read English was limited. Parents of SP-2 chil- 
dren reported that they used both languages with the children and rated 
their own language abilities as about equal in both. English and Spanish." 
At all sites, parents of EN children regarded themselves as proficient 
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in English but with very limited abilities in Spanish. They spoke 
exclusively in English to the EN sample children. Although most 
parents were in manual labor or service occupations at all si tes , 
those at East Los Angeles had a higher average income ($9,000) than 
did the parents at the two Texas sites ($7,000 at each). A ninth, 
grad^ education was average, for parents at all sites and there was 
little difference between chi Id .1 anguage groups. Parents of both 
groups of Spanish-speaking chil dreh in East Los Angeles had, on the 
average, been in the United. States substantially less time (10 years 
as opposed to over 30 years) than parents of the same groups of children 
in Texas . 

The sample children (fourteen at each site) were found in a total 
of twenty-five classrooms. For the purposes of this .study* these class- 
rooms could be divided into three distinct types : English classrooms 
in which reading instruction was carried out in English formal! children; 
bil ingual classroom^ in which reading instruction was in Spanish and 
' Engl ish for all children; and Spanish classrooms in which all children 

received instruction in Spanish reading only. There were fifteen 

English classrooms, seven bilingual classrooms and three Spanish, class- 
rooms containing sample children. Eight SP-1 children were in Engl ish 
classrooms, seven were in bi lingua"! classrooms, and three were in • 
Spanish classrooms. Elevefl SP-2 children were found "fn English class- 
rooms with three and two respectively being in bil ingual and Spanish 
classrooms. Seven of the English-preferring 5 children were in Engl ish 
classrooms whereas the remaining EN child was in a bilingjal classroom. 

In order to examine the experiences provided by each of the curri- 
culum models, the experimental children were considered as a sample 
for analysis .of the Head Start data. A total of twenty-three children 
enrolled in three preschool cl assrooms at each site constituted the 
sample. The interaction strategies of eight children participating 
in one curriculum model in East Los Angeles and those of eight and 
seven children participating in different models at Rio Grande City 
and Corpus Christie respectively, were investigated. 
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e. Data Collection 

For al 1 data collection, the principle technique was that of 
participant observation in which a researcher^ trained in the technique 
of natural istic inquiry in educational settings^ provided written 
fieldnotes on the behavior of individual children at the beginning and 
end of the school year." Focused observations were made for periods of 
three weeks at two times during the school year— October/November and 
April /May. A minimum of one hundred days' of instruction was set as the 
criterion between the fall and spring observations of individual 
children. 

Data collection combined the strategies of time and event sampling^ 
as specific activities (small group, seat work, large group, recess, 
lunch and opening/dismissal j were sampled and each child was observed 
for amounts of time proportional to the percentage of time devoted to 
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a particular activity in a day. For examnle; if large group activites 
took place for 36 minutes and small group activities for 50, the re- 
searcher would observe a child. in those activities for time samp'es ot 

three and f've minutes, respectively, until . the daily total was 

reached' Children were observed, for a total of 180 minutes during 

two days on alternate weeks of the data, collection. The researcher 
noted the time at which an observation began and then proceeded to 
describe the behaviors of the designated child and all of his or her 
verbal and nonverbal interactions with others. After each day s obser- 
vations, the observer re-wrote the rough notes taken in the classroom 
and coded them. 

During the time on site, each researcher also administered the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) individually to each child in both 
Spanish and English. Responses were both handwritten and audiotaped 
for later verification. In order to control for practice effects, tests 
were administered in the second language on the first day's observation 
of a child and in the first language on the subsequent observation 
some days later. All tests were scored' both for SAI levels as recommen- 
ded by the developers (Burt and Dulay, 1976) and in terms of average 
MLU. 



D. Quality Control of Data Collection Activities 

Training and retraining of field personnel was a major activity 
related to assuring the quality of the data. In the fall, as all of the 
field personnel had had experience in conducting naturalistic observa- 
tions of young children in the classroom, the training was carried out 
as qroup problem-solving endeavors. Discussions centered on: 1 a 
review of role management, ethics and monitoring procedures; (2) field- 
note styles, observational strategies and the sampling procedures to 

be used; and (3) testing, audiotaping, and the indexing system to 

be used with toe fieldnotes. In addition to discussions and the deve- 
lopment of prototype indexing forms, these sessions were used for note- 
taking and coding exercises to ensure consistency among , leldworkers. 
Similarly, in the spring, as the same researchers again collected the 
data retraining focused on discussions of additional information to 
be collected about the individual sites and classrooms^ and potential 
difficulties in data collection and monitoring of the fieldworkers 
which might occur as a result of variations in classroom activities 
from fall to spring. Also, as in the original training sessions, field- 
workers engaged in note-taking and coding exercises to ensure the 
consistency of the data collected across sites. 

A field manual was developed to complement and supplement the 
training activities. The manual presented guidelines for carrying out 
the field research and operational definitions of the phenomena to be 
observed. It included sections on sampling, note-taking, coding, index- 
ing, testing, interviewing and field communication. 

In addition to the calibration of note-taking and coding carried 
out during training and the development of a field manual to ensure 



consistent field procedures, the principal' investigator monitored all 
data collection. This consisted of twice-weekly phone conversations 
with f ieldworkers. The conversations served to provide feedback on 
the accuracy and breadth of the fieldnotes, and to discuss changes in 
a. researcher's rol'e, scheduling of the various data collection activi- 
ties arid new codes or classroom contexts suggested for investigation 
by one or another fieldwqrker. Finally, the principal investigator 
reviewed all coded data for consistency among researchers. 



E: The Coding System 

Although the focus of this study is the strategies. and interaction 
patterns developed by Hispanic children in their acquisi tion of Engl ish, 
such strategies cannot be studied in isolation. The strategies used by 
children in the cl assroom wil 1 be a function of both the abilities 
that individual children bring to the classroom and the opportunities, 
f^r communication provided by the classroom itself. This is especially 
true in classrooms providing services to language minority students 
where the make-up of the student population (e.g. largely limited 
English proficient students versus a mixture of such students with Eng- 
lish proficient children)and the nature of the- program (e.g. language 
arts in English only versus language arts in English and Spanish) may 
differ radically even within the same school. Furthermore, the situa- 
tions in which children employ deviees to arrive at a shared meaning 
within a given interaction are not limited to classroom lessons. 
Hence, models for the analysis of discourse such as those of.teacher- 
student interaction (Mehan, 1979; Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975) proved 
too narrow and those related to conversations in general (Schegloff , . 
et al . , 1977; Dore, 1977) were too broad to be of value in answering 
the questions addressed in the study. Consequently, the researchers 
developed a data-based descriptive model which emerged from the data 
themselves but borrowed certain terms and I concepts from previous 
discourse studies. Me have termed this three-step model a communica- 
tive episode and it has been used to quantify and present the data. 

The model of a comrnuriicati ve episode which is protrayed in Figure 1 
summarizes the variables of i interest in this study. Students 1 charac- 
teristics are the previous experience and abilities that are brought 
into play in a communicative. episode. These are operational ized 
as participation or npn-participation in one of the three bilingual 
bicul tural presehool currieula and English 1 anguage .prof tc1 ency. The 
three levels of language prof iei ency mentioned previously — SP-1, SP-2, 
and EN were examined. Classroom characteristics refer in the case 
of the preschool data to the distinguishing features of the curriculum 
model used at each site and, in the case of the first grade data, to the 
medium of instruction. 

The influence of these aspects on the language acquisition strate- 
gies of individual children can best be examined through what we have 
called a communicative episode. The communicative episode as protrayed 
in Figure 1 consists, of at least two communicative acts 8 or consecu- 
tive verbal or nonverbal turns related to a given topic, one of which 
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must involve the target child. An episode can. take place in any 
context. For bur purposes all contexts are school related and consist 
of the instructional activities of adult-directed small group* . 
assigned seat work and large group, the school business-related . 
activities of opening and dismissal and the noninstructional activities 
of recessS and lunch. 

A communicative episode is initiated by an opening move. This 
move can be a communicative act by the target child (target-initiated) 
and includes the speech partner of the child (i.e. adult, peer, no one 
in particular) > the. choice of mode (i.e. Spanish, English or nonverbal ) 
and the type (function or strategy). Function refers to what the 
speaker is using a particular item for — i.e. to request a linguistic 
or nonl inguistic response; to iifform. Strategy, on the other hand, 
relates to tactics of how the learner arranges the items of discourse to 
each other so as to arrive at the goal of shared meaning in a given 
communicative episode. In the case of the second language learner 
speaking his/her second language, this may, involve the task of avoid- 
ing communication breakdown so as to overcome"bi s/her lack of linguistic 
knowledge. Similarly, the goal may be to expand on linguistic knowledge 
already attained. In this study, strategies refer to observable behaviors 
indicative of such goals. 

The opening move may also be initiated by someone other than the 
target child, for example a peer, a teacher or an aide. In this case 
it corresponds to the communicative act immediately preceding that of 
the target child.. As with target-initiated episodes, it includes the 
speech partner of the target child, the choice of mode, and the function 
of the speech of the initiating interlocutor. The categories of func- 
tions are based on Bore's (1977) categorization of elocutionary act 
types. The six categories of functions are: (1) requests, in which 
the speaker solicits some form of information, action or acknowledge- 
ment; (2) responses, which directly complement preceding utterances; 

(3) description, which represents observable aspects of the environment; 

(4) statements, which express facts, beliefs, attitudes, emotions, and 
reasons; (5) performatives, which accomplish acts by being said; and 
(6) conversational devices, which regulate "the verbal interaction. , 

The target move is that communicative act which A whether initiating 
an episode or occurring as a response to an opening move, represents 
the focal part of the exchange in this study. As mentioned, this 
move is composed of three parts: speech partner, mode choice^and 
communicative act type. Of primary interest are those communicative 
acts, or strategies which a child uses to either expand linguistic 
knowledge or deal with a lack of such knowledge. A total of 39 cate- 
gories of verbal and nonverbal .strategies were included in the analysis. 
The categories are based on a framework put forth by Tarone (1976, 1980) 
supplemented by the work of Rialystok (1981) and Rubin (1981) and 
expanded by our own data, among the more common strategies identified 
are prefabricated utterances or formulaic expressions. These involve 
the regular use of patterned speech segments, the underlying structure 
of which the speaker has no knowledge. Attention getters are used to • 
gain access to another person and thereby begin a communicative episode. 
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These can be verbal , such as calling but the name of a person or 
nonverbal such a tapping on the shoulder of a peer. Repetition, in 
whichthe learner repeats a word or phrase modelled by another is 
a common strategy in the school context. Repetition may be sol ici ted 
by the teacher but often is used spontaneously by a child as a practice 
device. Another common form of practice is elaboration in which 
the speaker may consciously expand on a previous statement and provide 
information over and above what is called for by the' communicative 
act. The reduced counterpart of. this strategy is a one. word answer, 
in which the learner responds with the minimal amount of words 
possible. 



In situations of communication breakdown in which the speaker lacks 
the necessary linguistic knowledge to communicate, he/^he may resort 
to a paraphrase strategy. This may include circumlocution, inj^hich 
the learner describes the characteristics of the^ item rather than 
using the target item. At other times, he/she may revert to -the native 
language or ask another speaker for assistance. If a verbal response 
is impossible, the child may use mime or another nonverbal strategy in 
place of a lexical item or structure^ or simply get around the trouble 
source by avoiding the topic or abandoning the message. (Appendix A 
provides a complete list of the strategies investigated with definitions 
and accompanying examples from the data.) 

The response move is a communicative act by the. target child's 
speaking partners which follows the target move. This move may be a 
communicative act which elicits a response from the target child or 
another individual. In such a case the response can be considered feed- 
back and a communicative sequence consisting of at least three communi- 
cative acts involving two or more speech partners occurs. The move may 
also result in no response on the part of the target child or others or 
in a response that_J_s uninterpretable^ thereby resulting in a nonsequence 
and closing the communicative episode. 

All interactions were coded for context, initiator, speech partner, 

language, function or strategy and sequence. Coders coded the same 

observations at different points in the coding process to ensure inter- 
rater agreement. Levels of agreement in excess of .90 were achieved 
for a,l 1 checks on consistency, as the f iel dworkers who were experienced 
in the coding of observational data undertook all coding themselves. 



F. Data Analysis 

Frequency counts were made of the components of each move of all 
communicative episodes for each child. In order to characterize the 
experiences of children in different types of classrooms, these were 
aggregated and the relative frequency of each component for children 
of each language group were computed for each classroom context. To 
determine the effects of the interaction strategies emphasized by the 
Head Start curriculum models, Chi-square m tests were performed to com- 
pare the relative frequency with which experimental and control _ child- 
ren used strategies and oth^r selected components of the corrcnunicati ve 
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episode in first grade. 1A To examine the relationship between/the use 
of interaction strategies arid the increase in the language proficiency 
of children, rank order correlations were computed. _ Increases in the 
range of strategies used and in the frequency of strategies as a percent 
age of all interactions in English were related to increases in language 
proficiency, determined by calculating the change in scores on the 
BSM over each observation period. 

Si te. summaries consisting of a description of the sociocultural 
environment in which the schools attended by the sample children were 
found, of the physical plant of each school and s of the teaching strate- 
gies employed in each classroom were written by all researchers. Dis- 
cussions were comparative in that each researcher concentrated on. those 
features of a classroom (e.g. schedule, amount of Spanish and, English 
spoken by teachers, methods Of second language instruction) which 
might influence the interactional strategies of individual children.. 

In addition to completing site summaries, fieldworkers developed 
individual profiles of each of the children who were under intensive 4 
observation at the sites. This was accomplished by reviewing the 
fieldnotes taken on each child and writing a short description of the 
child's social and linguistic behavior in the classroom. The capsuli- 
zations thus produced were used in interpreting the particular inter- 
actional strategies used by individual, children. The individual pro- 
files also facilitated the. analysis of speech samples which are presen- 
ted as- illustrations of general trends or tendencies of individual 
children throughout the text. 
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FOOTNOTES 



'In-'udes the population living within the city limits and in the sur- 

oundir.; rural areas (Rio Grande - San Isidro division of Starr County), 

rsi b figure is based on the latest population data available for the 
r~« (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1981). 



"The .number of pairs totalled twenty as two of the experimental _ chi 1 - 
ren had characteristics for which there was no match among controls. 

J As an additional check on the comparability of the groups, T-tL a sts 
'ere also performed on the test scores of each group of children in fall 
f the firstgrade and no significant differences were found between 
r-£ experimental and control groups. 

^The criteria for determining language groups were: SP-1 — MLU on 
he Bilingual Syntax Measure < 1.5 in English; SP-2 — MLU ^1.5 in 
rigii: 1, EN MLU = 0.0 in Spanish. These level s. d i ffef. from those used 
n the ^ad Start study as, after a year in Head. Start* there were few 
li-'^dren with no measurable oral proficiency in English . at two. of the 

In this study where Head Start data are referred to, the criteria 
f SP-1 MLU = 8. 6 in English, and SP-2 « MLU > 0.0 in English are 
3 i nta i ned ; 

"The concept of "language preference" rather than language dominance 
: used as young children in a bi 1 i ngual sett i ng are often in the 
rocess of acquiring two languages and may call upon either depending 
n the situation, context, and the actors involved . Thus , the "terms 
Soani sh-pref err i ng :l and "Engl i sh- prefer ri ng n are used throughout the 
ext to designate subgroups of children. These terms are used for 
i assi f i catory purposes and are not intended to suggest a conscious 
angu£ige choice by the children. 

As the. focus of. the _stlidy was the interaction strategies of. children 
n naturally occurri ng . f i rs t grade activities* the standard anthropolog- 
cal techniques of taking extensive and detailed fieldnotes was used 
n :: utterances were recorded by hand. 

'At one site, permission to test the children was not grant-: a : :11 
choois in the fall. Thus , LAS scores from the kindergarten y= . - . ch- 
ained from the district offices was the only quantitative mea: ^- r or 
number of the children at this site. 

"U:.e of the term "act" here should not be confused with the linguistic 
?rm .'speech act", used to. refer to units at the lowest rank of discourse 
? J ncl5i^ and Coulthard, 1975). 

c _____ _ ._ . 

"Given the noni instructional nature of most physical ecucation 
ctivities at the first grade level, these activities were included in 
ne recess context . 
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The reduced cell 5i;: r - «"er.ul t i fig from the. di stri bUtion of children 
cl a :• '..rooms of nifferer; types precluded the use parametric statistics. 
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HI. THE HEAD START EXPERIENCE 



This chapter is divided . i ntd two principal sections,. The.first^ 
entitled The. Head Start Settings* discusses the. organization of. pre- 
school experiences in each of the three curriculum models, in which.sam- 
pie children participated. Included are a description of the facilities 
and teaching staff, an explanation of the eurr icul uitu and a discussion 
of how activities were actually implemented during the Head Start year. 
The second, dealing with the nature of the communicative episode, char- 
acterizes the experiences of children in each of the curricul urn models 
and examines the effects of such participation on the children's com- 
municative behavior in first grade. 

A. The Head — S tart Setti ngs 

The Head Start model s employed at the three sites shared a number 
of goals which were consistent with the Head Start philosophy. They 
were all d.esigned to encourage "social competence ," that is, the 
child's effectiveness in dealing with the present and future responsi- 
bilities both in.and out of school. As _bil i rigual bicul tural models, 
they were also all based on. the assumption that the early educational 
experiences provided for children whose primary language was other than 
English must be in the language that the children know best. The 
structure and organization of these experiences, however, differed 
consi derabl y . 

1 . Corpus Christi 



.The Corpus Christi center Was located in an area isolated from the 
city's main residential and. commercial areas. The center itself was 
housed in a former private high school , composed of a two-story brick 
building with adjacent playground and kitchen facilities.. It contained 
five classrooms of approximately twenty children each , the majority of 
whom were Mexican American. The sample children were in three class- 
rooms implementing a single curriculum model. Each room was divided 
into a variety of learning or activity centers, including the art center, 
block, discovery, dramatic play, library, manipulation, music ,. sand, and 
water areas. Each was equipped either with small tables and chairs, 
around which children gathered to complete tasks^ or with educational, 
materials appropriate to each area such as puzzles for the manipulation 
area, toys, miniature kitchen appliances for the drama area, and blocks 
and building "materials in the block area. Figure 2 provides an example 
of how the classrooms were generally laid out at all sites: 
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Ri gure . 2 
Typical Head Start Room 
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Although the site was administered by the director at a local 
community action center located at a distance from the center itself, an 
educational coordinator and curriculum special ist were housed at the 
site.. They took on. the principal administrative "duties directly related 
to the Head Start staff. 

Each classroom was taught by a team of two adults, one teacher and 
one aide. Since teacher turnover was high at the site, the make-up of 
the teacher-aide ..pairs . changed considerably over the course of the year. 
All teaching staff, with the exception of. one monolingual Black woman 
Who acted as a replacement teacher, were bilingual Mexican American 
women . 

, > _ _ _ . 

The ''curriculum model used at the Corpus Ehristi site utilized an 
eclectic theoretical approach, taking its philosophical underpinnings 
principally from Piagetian and Montessorian approaches. In the model, 
learning was viewed^as a process which involved experiencing an event or 
object by using all five senses. In this process chil dren acquired 
specific skills at different stages which helped them progress to the 
next, stage. Children were encouraged to move from the stage of concrete 
thinking to the later stage of abstract thinking first by introducing 
concepts at the. concrete level . through. the _use of real objects. Later, 
concepts we: e discussed without the help of a physical reminder. 

Viewed as a plan for developing a total preschool program, it 
provided no instructional materials. Instead, it included a set of 
booklets and resource materials explaining different aspects of the .cur- 
riculum and providing ideas for materials development. 

The model emphasized the importance of developing a child's best 
known language before introducing a second language. Thus, teachers 
were encouraged at all times to address individual children in the lan- 
guage they knew best. As children were predominantly Engl ishpreferri rig 
the teachers 1 cl assroom language in al 1 three classrooms was mainly 
Engl ish. Depending on the make-up of the classroom, it ranged-from 55% 
to 77% English. In addition, language-focused sessions in which chil- 
dren were divideu into groups based on language preference were con- 

ducted. These groups were to focus on development of the child's first 
and second language. In the primary language circle time for English- 
preferring children* for example., concepts Were introduced with concrete 
objects and elaborated on through description, questioning , and listing 
techniques. In the second language circle time , the same lesson was 
introduced in Spanish, at a lower level of complexity. A maximum of 
two new concepts per session were introduced through teachers ' model 1 ing 
followed by repetition of words and phrases by the chil dren . Although 
the. model directed that each language be taugnt separately, with only 
English being used in the English group and Spanish in the Spanish group 
in reality, due to the preference of many children to speak English, a 
mixture of both languages was usually used during Spanish groups. 

The Read Start day at the Corpus Christi site ran from 8:30 AM to 
2:36 PM, with si ight variations due to erratic bus schedules. The first 
45 minutes of the Head Start day were devoted to practical chores of 
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approach to learning was that young children learn best when, invol ved_ in 
an activity: Learning occurred at the level of what the ehild actually 
experienced . 

Described by its developers as an open framework, it did not have 
a set of educational activities . Instead, it supplied a series of 
procedures known as "key experiences," aimed at encouraging active 
learning and cognitive development, teachers used key experiences such 
as "having one's spoken language written down and read back" to enrich 
and extend the experiences of preschool children. 

Unlike the Corpus Chr isti model, the- East bos Angeles model used a 
naturalistic approach to language learning. That is, no set period of 
the day was reserved for structured language instruction. Through the 
day balanced use of the children's first and second language was 
facil i to ted through a policy i n which children, as wel las teachers , 
were encouraged to switch languages in order to use as much as possible 
of their second langu?.ge^ Except for one classroom where Spanish pre- 
dominated, English represented between 60% and 85% of all teacher lan- 
guage . The model encouraged heterogeneous grouping of students with a 
representative ratio of English, Spanish-speaking, and bilingual chil- 
dren at each table, By the end of the year, however, attrition and 
other factors combi hed_ such_ that one or two tables had all Spanish- 
preferring or bilingual children. 

An i ntegral part of the model ' s 1 anguage development approach was 
the use of a specialized question and answer procedure designed to 
el ici t el aboration by the children. The model cal 1 ed for the use of 
open-ended questions by the teacher to encourage the child to continu- 
al ly expand on his/her previous statement , using a variety of lexical 
items and grammatical structures . In reality, most of the teachers 
tended to gear the difficulty level of the question to the language pro- 
ficiency of the child. With less proficient children, at the beginning 
of the year they used simple question types such as Yes/No and WH- 
questions which elicited short answers. Later in the year, their use of 
open-ended questions increased. 

The preschool day was org? lized around a four-hour session for four 
days a week. The tyoes of activities carried on at the site were cen- 
tered on what the model developers referred to as the "pi an-do- .review" 
process . Planning time occurred during the thirty minute meal time _ 
(breakfast or lunch dependlngonthe session). During this time, aimed 
at fostering language development through verbalization and self- 
reliance through decision-making, "the children discussed with teachers 
and peers where they wished to work and what activity they wished to 
engage in during the next period. Following this initial session, there 
was an hour work time* during which children carried out their plans. . 
As at Corpus Christi , during this time the adult's role was to recognize 
and support the children f s work and observe and interact with individual 
students . After a brief te r i minute clean-up time, the' third 'major part 
of tfa? day was recal 1 time. In this ten minute session, children were 
given the opportunity to remember, discuss or represent what they had 
done during work time. It was the most 1 i kely of the three main 
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arrival and mealtime activities.. Children, accompanied by their teacher, 

ate breakfast in the classrooms in small groups seated around tables. 

Meal time was often used by. the teachers as. an informal learning session 
to encourage "peer interaction arid concept. learning. After breakfast 
there was a 15-20 minute large group session* featuring opening ac- 
tivities in which children shared experiences and. partici pated in body 
movement and music exercises in both Spanish and English. This was 
followed by the first small group language session, referred to as 
dominant language circle time, which lasted approximately ten minutes. 
For the next 30-45 minutes, the children engaged in independent play. 
This accounted for the largest single type of activity engaged in at 

this model . During this time, the children were free to use any 

available materials to play in the area of their choice. There were no 
specific tasks or activities to be completed at any area. Adults cir- 
culated throughout the room, attending to individual children's needs. 
This period was followed by another ten minute language group, conducted 
by teachers in a small group. The remainder of the day. was taken up 
with recess (45 minutes), lunch (one hour), nap time (75 minutes), 
another snack (20 minutes) and departure. Transition periods between 
activities were sometimes used as a planning period in which teachers, on 
an individual basis engaged in one-to-one interaction with the children^ 
discussing their choice of areas and tasks. 



2 . East Los Angeles 

The Head Start, center at East Los Angeles was housed in a single 
prefabricated portable structure located next to a community center in a 
predominantly Mexican American neighborhood. It served as a single 
large classroom for three classes of fifteen children, all cf whom were 
participating in the same bilingual curriculum. model . Two groups of 
fifteen shared the space during the morning session; a single class of 
fifteen used the room in the afternoon. 

As at the Corpus Christi site, the room was divided into a number of 
learning areas, divided by shelves. There were four core areas: the 
block area, house area, art area, and quiet area. Each area was equipped 
with small tables and chairs and instructional and educational materials 
appropriate to the specific area. All meals were served in the room. 

The center a" East Los Angeles was administered by a director whose 
office was located at the community center nearby. A head teacher at 
the center was responsible for direct supervision of the teachers. The 
instructional staff, consisting of a teacher and an, aide for each class- 
room were all bilingual Mexican American women . The one exception was 
an English-speaking woman who served briefly as an aide at the beginning 
of the year. 

The model utilized at East Los Angeles was based on Piaget's theory 
of development which focuses on a child's cognitive development. The 
model emphasized the basic physical, cognitive, and social ski i 1 s which 
encourage independent decision-making by children. Central to this 



activities to be shortened or omitted due totime constraints,. A 25 min- 
ute outdoor recess period followed. According to the model, the remain- 
der of the da^ was to be taken up with a smal 1 group time , rest time , 
lunch (or snack) and a circle time. Small group time was that part of 
the children's day designated for children to work on a particular task 
pi anned. by the teacher. ^Circle time Was a large group period during 
which children listened to stories* or sang songs in Spanish and English. 
Both of these sessions, however, occurred only irregularly. 



3 . Rio Grande City 

The Rio Grande City site was located in portable buildings occupying 
one section of one of the city ' s public school S; The school complex 
itself housed approximately 400 children, ranging from grades K-4, and 
contained, in addition to the HeadStart facil ivies, a main school 
bui iding. housing administrative offices and the kindergarten, first and 
second grades , a modern cafeteria where the Head Start children ate, 
and a separate building housing the other classrooms. Many of the chil- 
dren served by the center, all of whom were Mexican American, were 
bussed to school due to the predominantly rural nature of the surrounding 
area . 

The three classrooms using the bilingual curriculum model were 
each comprised of nineteen children. They were arranged into learning 
centers as were the others at East Los Angeles and Corpus Christi. At 
Rio Grande City, these included the fantasy play area, storage area, 
music area, arts, crafts and cooking area, discovery area, and book 
corner. 

The center was administered By a Head Start director a 
community action agency. Classroom staff consisted of a teacher and an 
aide. in each classroom. All six staff members were bilingual Mexican 
American women. 

Based on the assumption of cognitive variation, the curriculum 
model used at Rio Grande City emphasized the. Importance of recognizing 
and building on the learning style of each child.. According. to the 
model developers, some children are group oriented and tend to seek 
guidance while other children rely more on their. own resources.. The 
aim jf the curriculum was to encourage the child 1 s expression of his/ 
her preferred learning style and subsequently reinforce a balance of 
learning styles so as to i ncrease^cogni t ive flexibility. Special em- 
phasis was given to the development of premath arid pre! i teracy skills* 
including number, letter, and name recognition and writing practice. 

The curriculum program used at Rio Grande City provided model- 
supplied instructional materials with a bilingual bicul tural emphasis . 
These were in. the form of a set of instructional units, including sug- 
gestions for activities and description of the procedures, explanations 
of objectives, and materials for display and use by the children. 
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Similar to the model used at Corpus Christi, the curriculum pro- 
gram used at Rio Grande City called for daily small group sessions 
focused specifically on language development. It was only for second 
language Sessions, however, t^at children were divided into groups based 
on language preference. In these groups, teachers used .a mixture of 
Spanish and English to ensure comprehension .by. the children. The 
second language was introduced only after first discussing new experi- 
ences or introducing new concepts in the children's .primary language.. • 
During these small groups^ many of the teachers at Rio Grande City used 
techniques resembling those of the audio! ingual approach, emphasizing 
repetition of phrases with word substitution. Given the predominance 
of Spanish-preferring children at this site, teachers tended to use a 
majority of Spanish in the classroom,. This language represented from 
60 to 65% of total teacher language throughout the year A The modetvS 
emphasis on basic pre! iteracy skills was applied to language development 
through the use of alphabet cards and game and rhyme techniques to teach 
sound-letter correspondence in both Spanish and English. 

The preschool day at Rio Grande City, like that of Corpus Christi, 
ran from approximately 8:30 AM to 2:30 PM. Of all the curriculum pro- 
grams used at the three sites, the schedule of activities at Rio Grande 
City provided for the least .amount of unstructured free pVay in the 
classroom.. Following breakfast in the cafeteria from 8:30 to 9:00 AM, 
where children were encouraged to eat in silence, children engaged in 
approximately 30 minutes of opening exercises such as greetings , .the 
Pledge of Allegiance, announcements and some sharing activities 1 ed by 
the teacher in a large group session. This was followed by an hour of 
small group sessions using the model -suppl ied curriculum lessons. 
During this time, children rotated from table to table, where teachers 
and aides conducted lessons or children completed a task alone^ Class- 
room organization was such that activities carried on during this period 

frequently rah over the allotted time, thus shortening indoor play in 

which children were encouraged to use availabl e material s freely. After 
a 30 minute outdoor recess, a 45 mi nute circle time was conducted by the 
teacher. During this time, the children usually participated in move- 
ment, danririg, reciting, or the recounting of a story . Lunch followed 
immediately afterwards.. The after** jon session consisted largely of non- 
instructional time, including another one hour of frer play outdoors, 
40 minutes of rest, a snack and preparation for dismissal. Although^ 
teachers were scheduled to conduct a fifteen minute review activity in 
the afternoon to reinforce the lessons of the day, this frequently did 
not occur due to extension of the nap period. 



B . The Nature of the Communicative Episodes 

Given the differences in approaches and activities used in each of 
the preschool models discussed in Section A, it might be expected that 

the communication strategies employed by the preschool children par- 

ticipating in these models differed. This section discusses similarities 
and differences in the structure of communicative episodes at each site. 
While the focus of the discussion is on the principal interaction 



Table 1 



Tar get- i ni tiated vs . 
by speech partner in 



o ther- i ni ti a ted episodes 
Head Start sites: 



CORPUS CHRIST! EAST LOS ANGELES RIO GRANDE CITY 

t % % 

TARGET 5 3 44 4 6 

Adult 42 48 32 

Peer 39 30 42 

No One in Particular 19 22 26 

9THER 4 7 56 54 

Adult 63 71 84 j 

Pee. 37 29 16 I 



TOTAL iOO 100 100 

Adult 52 61 60 

Peer 38 29 28 

No One in Particular 10 10 - 12 
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strategies employed by the children, the compc>nents of each move of the 
communicative episode are compared. Finally,'' the differences in the 
experiences of children in Head Start will be examined in light of 
their interactions in first grade classrooms. 



1 • The Opening Move 

Table 1 presents the relative.frequencies of communicative episodes 
by initiator and speech partner. ..As can be seeru.at all sites the 
sample children's speech was divided fairly equally between other- and 
target-initiated episodes^ with target-initiated episodes predominating 
at Corpus Christi and other-initiated episodes forming the majority of 
interactions at the other two sites. Of the target-initiated episodes, 
those addressed to no one in particular represented a relatively small 
(10-12%) percentage of the total number of initial communicative acts . 
Differences among the sites in the orientation toward adults or peers, — v 
consistent with the structure of the models, are also evident. 

_At the Corpus Christi site, there was a relatively greater frequen- 
cy of episodes with peers than.at the other two sites.. Thi s . refl ects 
both the structure of the mode"! and the way in which it ,was implemented 
at Corpus Christi. Since a larger proportion of time was spent, in . 
free play sessions at Corpus Christi than at the other sites, the chil- 
dren interacted more. frequently with each other. Thus, Corpus Christi 
also had the highest proportion of other-initiated speech by peers. The 
irregular implementation of the adult-led language-focused group ses- 
sions, discussed previously, contri buted I to the lower percentage of 
other-initiated interactions at this site. 

The remaining two sites. were similar in their patterns of initia- 
tion "and speech, partner . Both were more adult centered than Corpus 
Christi, contributing to the higher percentages of adult-initiated 
episodes. At. Rio Grande City, for example, as much of the class time 
was spent working at centers with adu^ ts , over 80% of other-initiated 
speech was begun by adults. Similarly, at East Los Angeles where the 
Head Start day .included. a number of adult-led activities, higher per- 
centages were found. The Rip Grande City sample children., however, 
seemed less oriented to adults in the. interactions that they themselves 
initiated, as indicated by the fiet that unlike the. other sites their 
target-initiated interactions with peers consistently outnumbered those 
wi th adul ts . 

Additional differences related to the speech partner 'iere found 
when the language of the interactions was investigated. Table 2 pre- 
sents the. relative frequencies of the mode of the communicative episodes 
at each site. As evident from the table, episodes beginning with a non- 
verbal move were relatively infrequent, accounting for less than 15% of 
the episodes. at any one site. There were* however, considerable dif- 
ferences in language usage patterns, reflecting the differences in 
sociocul tural mil i eo, and the make-up of the classroom in terms of 
language proficiency. 



Rio Grande City _was the ohly.site at which the sample children used 
Spanish a majority of the time. Fifty-five percent of all. episodes over 
the course of the preschool year. took. place in Spanish. at that. site. 
These percentages tend. to understate the general use of Spanish, how- 
ever, as at the beginning of the year nearly three-fourths. of_ the v 
English language- use was accounted for by three of the eight Rio Grande Ci/ty 
children ~ those that entered preschool with communicative abilities in 
English (Chesterfield et al j_ i 198 2^ By the end of the year the prog- 
ress of the remaining five children at Rio Grande City was evident in 
the fact that they accounted for nearly 50% of the English episodes. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of the language usage at Rio 
Granae City was that among themselves, children tended to speak Spanish. 
This is evident from the fact that while the percentage of other- 
initiated episodes was almost equally distributed between Spanish and 
English, the majority of target-initiated .episodes at that site was in 
Spanish, a tnend not found at the^other sites. Thus , in the predomi- 
nant! y Spanish-speaking environment of Rio Grande City, English when 
used was, for most children, the language to be used with adults, where- 
as Spanish was the language of peer interaction. 

At the remaining two sites, Spanish-initiated episodes made up 
approximately one third of all communicative episodes^ with Corpus 
Christi .accounting for the least amount of Spanish spoken. In contrast 

to Rio Grande City, at Corpus Christi the adult generally took the 

initiative in interacting in Spanish with the children. This is shown 
by the fact that at this site other-initiated episodes accounted for by 
adults were niore often in Spanish than were target-initiated episodes 
involving adults . . This reflects the teachers 1 attempts to use Spanish 
during the Spanish language circle times. However, many of the chil- 
dren came to prefer the use of English among themselves in the class- 
room and tended to use this language even during Spanish language 
sassions . The only exceptions to this were two Spanish-preferring 
children (Ramona and Julio) who entered school with.lrttle.or.no 
proficiency in English and accounted for the majority of the target- 
initiated episodes in Spanish at that site. 

Given the number of children at the East bos Angeles site who 
entered the Head Start year with no measurable oral proficiency in . 
English, the high percentage of English episodes is surprising. This 
is^explained in part, however, by the individual differences among 
the children. The high number of target-initiated episodes in English 
reflects the skewing influence of two very verbal monolingual Engl ish- y 

preferring girls (Carmen and Susan).. These children, unlike their 

Spanish-preferring peers, tended to initiate interactions and together 
accounted for a large part of the target-initiated episodes in English. 
Spanish, on "the other hand, was used more frequently in other-initiated 
episodes than in target-initiated ones. This, as in the case of Corpus 
Christi, reflects the teachers' emphasis on the use of Spanish or simul- 
taneous translation whin addressing the children who were predominantly 
Spa ni sh-pref err i ng . 
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The choice of 1 anguage then* at all sites* was. closely related to 
differences in_the nature of the activities engaged in and to the level 
of English proficiency of the. children. These same factors influenced 
the different ways in which children interacted with peers and adults; 
that is, the strategies they used. 

2 . The Target Move 



Table 3 presents the rel ative frequency of the top ten strategies 
occurring across all the sites in both. languages . As can be seen, 
formulaic expressions and verbal attention . getters were the strategies 
employed most consistently at each sit^ with both ranking among the 
top three strategies _ in relative frequency of use during. the Head Start 
year. The way in which these strategies were used was also similar at 
all of the sites. Thus, they will be discussed separately before 
comparisons of the patterns of interactional 'Strategies for each site 
are made . - ; : 



a . Ver ba 1 At t e nt i qxv -Setters 

Children at the Head Start level generally used verbal means to 

attract attention as evident from that fact that there was a consistent- 
ly higher percentage of verbal to nonverbal attention getters. As 

might be expected, it was at the two sites where target-initiated inter- 
actions were more frequent — Rid Grande City and Corpus Christ i — that 
the proportion of verbal attention getters to. total strategies was 
greatest. 

The form of verbal attention getting was similar across all sites. 
With peers, children tended to use a directive plus the name of the 
child they were addressing, as in "Mira, Mando ," or "look it," and 
"Hey, Mark." With adults, the directive was often dropped, and children 
used the formal designation for the adult at that site. At East Los 
Angeles and Corpus Christi this was "teacher," while at Rio Grande City 
it was the use of the regional "Miss." 

The language of the attention getting device was consistent with 
the language usage patterns discussed earlier. At both Rio Grande City 
and East Los Angel es , especially at the beginning of the year, verbal 
attention getters accounted Vor a low percentage of verbal strategies 
in English — 5% and 7% — but rose.dramatically . in_ the spring. Chil- 
dren at these sites used primarily Spanish to establish contact with 
peers and adults in the classroom throughout the year. In the spring, 
however, the use of verbal attention getters in English increased 
dramatically. — 

b . Fo **mu 1 a 1 c Expr essions 



_ Formulaic expressions, even at the beginning of the year, accounted 
for 16, 16, and 25% respectively of English strategies at Corpus 
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Table 2- Target-in it iatecLis 7 . other-initiated episodes 
by language in Head Start sites. 
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26 
14 
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Table 3 : Comparison of most frequently 
occurring strategies by Head Start site 
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includes those verbal strategies which represent at least M of strategies in the target language for 
at least one site. Nonverbal strategies are those accounting for at least 5i of the total language at 
any one site. Percentages do not add to 1001 due to less commonly occurring strategies not shown here. 

L Represents percentage of the total English strategies. 

3 Represents percentage of the total Spanish strategies. 

,j ■ 
o .Represents percentage of all verbal and nonverbal strategies; , ;jp 
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Table 3 continued 
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Christi, East Los Angeles, and Rio Grande' City. It was at Rio Grande 
City, the site in which the English language proficiency of the chil- 
dren was the least developed, that formulaic expressions in English 
accounted for the greatest percentage of strategies over the entire 
Head Start year. Typical .of the use of formulaic expressions by chi - 
dren with little oral proficiency in English was the following jxarnp]e 
taken from Rio Grande City. Miguel was a Spanish-preferring child who 
entered Head Start with no measurable oral proficiency in English, by 
the end of the year, however, he had successfully incorporated certain 
English expressions into his repertoire, especially those that helped 
him to regulate games. 

(Three children are gathered at a small table, playing 
with puzzles.) 

Miguel : Yo le'voy a ganar . 

Yolanda: Yo saDO este vreien i_ . i g ^ pul.,, o.«. re- 
worked on previously) . 

Miguel: Este puzzle no sive (sirve). 

Yolanda: Si, sirve. 

bupe: Yo gine. 

Miguel: (Protests) No, no dije 'ready let's go. 1 

Teacher: (Interrupts exchange by putting on Ho key Pokey 

record and encouraging group:) 

Everybody wake up! 
Lupe: (Trades puzzles with Yolanda, and begins:) 

Mark, go. 

The function of the formulaic expression within this Spanish ^con- 
versation is striking. Miguel had correctly associated h *h 
tor "Ready let's go" with situations in which a race was about to begin. 
It represented a memorized phrase which he inserted into is pre tmm t- 
ly Spanish repertoire to manage play. His Spanish-prefer in classmat 
Lupe, on the other hand, had only memorized selected parts of the phrase. 

The use of formulaic or routine expressions was Sot confined to 
Enalish At two of the three sites, approximately 10* of the strategies 
n Spanish 4fof this type. Most of these were accounted for by 
Jsss?5k Ik -Hhd children: Given that the Head Start children were 
IS? "h P thr^ocesfof acquiring both English and their first anguage, 
these data suggest then, that the use of formulaic expressions is an 
important first language strategy also. 

The relative frequency of use of the remaining Jtrategies relates 
to the differences in the experiences provided by the bilingual 
to aiTTe Particular strategies used by children 



c. Corpus Christi 

The most common .strategy at Corpus_Christi --.accounting for the 
highest percentage of both Spanish and English at both data collection 
periods — was repetition. Given the emphasis of the model on the use of 
concrete objects for vocabulary building, the teachers frequently used 
modelling and eliciting repetition of words and phrases in their small 
group language activities. They, tnemsel ves ; also frequently repeated 
after the children. The following example was typical of the vocabulary 
building technique used by teachers at Corpus Christi . It occurred 
during a Spanish language circle time in which the teacher was focusing 
on fruits with bil ingual English-preferring children such as Ruth. As 
was common, the teacher used the concrete objects, fruits themselves, 
in the lesson. 



Kutn: 


\tats ner slice ot orangej 


Teacher: 


iComo se llama esta, Doris? 


Doris: 


Naranja 


Teacher: 


(With a grapefruit) 




iCSmo" se llama esta, Max? 


Robby: 


Toronja 


Max: 


'Oronja 


Teacher: 


dComo se llama, Jose? 


Ruth: 


(With others) 




Toronja 


Teacher: 


(With an orange) 




iY esta? 


Ruth: 


Orange 


Teacher: 


Na-ran-ja 


Ruth: 


(With others) 




Na-ran-.js 



Here, the teacher structured the lesson around the fruits which she 
displ ayed to the. children. She checked each child's understanding of 
the lesson by asking each individually the same question — "iComo se 
llama?" The adaptation to the routine is reflected in the fact that 
the children frequently spontaneously repeated in unison after the 
teacher, even without the teacher's sol iciting to do so. Max repeats 
after his friend Robby answers his question for him. 

The teachers frequently carried overthis teaching technique to 
other activities, and the children responded in the same way : During 
pi ay time, for example, when Johnny and Ricardo, a Spanish-preferring 



Aide: (Holds some green clay and asks:) 
What color is it? 

Johnny: Red 

Ricardo: Red 

Aide: (books at the clay) 
LQue color es? 

Johnny: Green 

Ricardo: Green 

Aide: (Hands them clay and responds:) 
GK 

Here, Ricardo spontaneously repeated his peer's incorrect answer. When 
the. teacher indirectly indicated their error and repeated the question 
in Spanish, Ricardo used the same strategy. 



d. S ast Los Angeles 

The singularity of the consistent use of the open-ended questioning 
method directed by. the model at this site, described previously, tended 
to el icit two predominant strategies in response to the teacher : 
question. This is evidenced by the fact that over one-third of . e 
strategies used at East Los Angeles at both time periods were accounted 
for by elaboration and one word answers. A typical communicative se- 
quence at this site took the form of question-answer-question-answer in 
which the feedback move by the initiator, the teacher, consisted of 
another question based on the initiating question. Each question was 
designed to el icit further elaboration on the previous statement by the 
child . The communicative epi sodes resulting from this method can best 
be exemplified by a comparison of an identical context at Corpus Christi 
and East Los Angeles. Each of the examples that follows took place in 
a planning period at the beginning of the day. This activity, common to 
both models, occurred in a small group situation in which the teacher 
worked individually with each child. In both cases, the activity was 
designed to encourage the children's decision-making abil ity by per- 
mitting them their choice of task and play area . The two preschool 
girl s included in these examples, Ramona and Alicia, were both Spanish- 
preferring children who interacted infrequently with their peers and 
were generally considered shy and withdrawn: 

Corpus Christi : 

Teacher: Where are you going to go? 
ERJc Ramona : High water 

teacher: iD6nde? 



Ramona: Water play 



Teacher: Bueno 

Ramona : (Leaves for the sand and water area) 

East Los Angeles: 

Teacher: iDonde vas a trabajar? 

Alicia: (No response) 

Teacher: iDtfnde vas a trabajar? 

Al icia : Area de arte 

Teacher: iQue vas a hacer? What are you going to do? 

Alicia: Hacer y pegar 

Teacher: ihacer y pegar que? 

Alicia: Voy a pegar palitos. 

Teacher: <LDdnde vas a pegar? Where are you going 
to glue it? 

Alicia: (No response) 

Teacher: <LQue vas a usar? 

Alicia: Pa pel orange 

Teacher: Anaranjado. <LQue vas a hacer? What are you 
going to make? . . . 

In both examples, the children preferred to answer with a minimal 
response. The teachers' responses to the children at the two sites, 
however, differed dramatically; At Corpus Christi , Ramona answered the 
teacher's question with an enigmatic, pidginized response. The teacher 
immediately switched to the child's preferred language to ask for 
clarification and when Ramona only repeated her original answer,. the 
teacher provided the correct term. Without prompting by the adul t, 
Ramona repeated the proper term, which the teacher evaluated in a feed- 
back move with "bueno" and Ramona left. Once the instructor had suc- 
cessfully interpreted the child' s response, the episode ended, with 
Ramona' s participation in the episode limited to mere repetition of her 
own and the teacher's utterance. 

At East Los Angeles, on. the other hand, the episode was longer and 
resulted in Alicia's elaboration of an initial thought. With the 
exception of one turn, all of the teacher's utterances were questions 
which rephrased and expanded oh the child's preceding utterance so as to 
o .encourage Alicia's use of language. Since Alicia's ability in English 
was limited at this point of the. year, the .teacher used WH -questions, 
whereas later in the year or with more proficient children she would 



of the children and their socialization into the routine of the daily 
question-answer session made them more likely to elaborate automatically 
on their responses. This is exemplified in the following episode from 
the spring in another planning session with the same child, Alicia. 



Teacher 
Al icia: 



Teacher 
Al icia : 

Teacher 
Al icia : 



iAdonde vas? Where are you going? 

Area de la casita para cocer huevos. (She 
gets up and points to chips which will serve 
as eggs) 

Voy a usar . . . chile, zanahoria y pepino. 

£Y despues? What is your second plan? 

Area de arte . Voy a hacer un 1 ibro y una casa 
con techo . 



iQue vas a usar? 

Crayolas, marcadoras '. 
arbol es, dos arbol es . 



. con dos ventanas y 

. Y es todo. 



Although Alicia continued to use Spanish, she spontaneously added in- 
formation about the activities she planned to pursue in each area. She 
did this for both plans and finished the sequence by anticipating the 
next quest ion. 

In contrast to the East Los Angeles site, where all but one of the 
sample chi Idren used elaboration in Engl ish, the use cf this strategy 
in English at other sites was confined to very few children. 



e. Rio Grande Eity 

The relative frequency of the strategy of memorization distin- 
guished Rio Grande City from the other two model s. Thi s strategy 
accounted for 10% and 13% of total strategies at Times I and II 
respectively, whereas it reached a maximum of only 5% at any time period 
at the other sites. The curriculum model's emphasis on preliteracy and 
premath activities affected the children's use of strategies. Much of 
the children 1 s use of English rel ated to premath was structured to 
encourage memorization of the sequence Of numbers . The example of 
Janet, a Spanish-preferring child who entered preschool with some 
proficiency in English, typified the memorization strategy used by many 
of the children at' this site. 

Teacher: (Asks the children in' English if they 
have tricycles) 

Janet: (Nods) 

Teacher: (Asks how many wheels the cars they saw 
in the oarkina lot had) 



Janet Round 

Teacher: How many trucks? 

Janet: One, two, three * four, five 

Teacher: {Asks if there was a white truck) 

Janet: No 

Teacher: (Asks if there was a green truck) 

Janet: Yes 

Teacher: Uh huh (Then asks if there was a black one) - 

Janet : (Shakes head ) 

Mi poppy trae una black . 

Here, in the same sequence, Janet used a memorization strategy twice to 
respond to the teacher's questions. Each time the teacher asked her a 
"how many" question demanding a number ; Janet recited aloud the sequence 
of numbers in English to arrive at the correct answer. This was in 
contrast to the strategies she used to respond to the teacher's ques- 
tions regarding concepts of color and .shape, where twice she responded 
with one word, and once elaborated, with a mixture of English. 

At this site, teachers frequently used alphabet cards for letter 
recognition. Bonita was one of the few Rio Sraride Gity Spanish- 
preferring children who entered presc hool with some measurable oral 
proficiency in English. Her participation in these letter recognition 
exercises serves to typify the experiences -encouraged by the model. At 
the beginning of the year she was observe^ proudly displaying her name 
card on her cubbyhole to her sister and saying "Aqui dice mi nombre." 
Later in the year, she was observed in a sma 1 1 group exercise in which 
the teacher used English al pha bet/picture cards suppl ied by the model to 
drill preliteracy skills involving letter recognition. 

Teacher: What is this? (Holds up F card featuri ng 
picture of a flame) 

Group: Fire 

Bonita: F 

Teacher: (Displays P card and asks Fala for word 
begi nni ng with P ) 

Fala: Patti 

Bonita: (With others) 
Patti 

Teacher: (Holds up T card) 
Bonita: T - table 



*Here Bonita exhibited her socialization into the routine of the exercise 
by automatically blurting out the beginning letter of the word before 
the teacher elicited it. As was commonly done by all the children at 
her site, she repeated the answer of her peer* Fala. 

The focus of the model being implemented at Rio Grande City on 
premath and pre! iteracy was emphasized when the frequency with which 
children at the three sites were exposed to activities involving such 
content was compared . Chi-square analyses revealed significant 
differences favoring the Rio Grande City children over those of the 
other two model s in terms of their relative exposure to premath and 
preliteracy activities. 



3 , The Response Move 

The previous discussion has shown that each model tended to 
encourage the use of a distinct strategy characterizing that model . An 
important question still remaining is whether the use of different 
strategies resulted in different types of communicative episodes. As 
evident from Table 4, jionsequences predominated over communicative 
sequences at .all sites. East Los Angeles, however, had a consistently 
higher ratio of sequences to nonsequences than the other 5 two sites. 
This would seem to be a result of the question-answer teaching technique 
of the model being implemented at that site. This technique -encouraged 
the strategy of elaboration on the part of the children. That the 
activities and related strategies at East Los Angeles supported com- 
municative sequences or longer communicative episodes is further shown 
by the average number of turns involving the target child in each 
episode. At East Los Angeles there was a substantial increase in the 
number of turns whereas at the other sites it remained unchanged. 

The patterns at Rio Grande City and Corpus Christi are also con- 
sistent with the strategies and activities. encouraged at those sites. 
Communicative episodes at these sites resulted in communicative se- 
quences only about one-third of the time. This suggests that strategies; 
such as memorization and repetition, which characterized those sites, 
do not lead to sustained interaction as they may not elicit a feedback 
. move. In addition, Rio Grande City, of all sites, had the shortest 
average number of turns by the target child in sequences . Thus; a 
highly structured classroom schedule which involves the children 
throughout the day in regular tasks may reduce the length of conversa- 
tions among both adults and peers , 



4. The Head Start Experience a nd Com mum'cation-i-n Firsts-Grade 

The discussion in the previous subsections has pointed out that 
there were important differences in the nature of the communicative. 



Table 4 : Overview of communicative episodes 
in Head Start sites; 
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bests were performed^ comparing children who participated in thejnodels 
to matched chi ldren at the same sites who did hot. The pairs of 
children were compared on the frequency of several observed behaviors 
related to classroom communication, . These .cdrnpari sons included the 
proportion of other- to target-initiated episodes, the percentage of 
English strategies tc total .use of interaction strategies, the total 
number of different strategies used during the first grade year, the 
relative frequency of strategies to functions, the use of predominant 
strategies at each si te , the rat io of sequences to nonsequences , and 
the average number of turns per sequence. As shown" in Table 5, with 
the exception of one measure at Rio Grande City, no significant 
differences were fourd between the two groups of children at any of the 
sites. Similarly, when growth in English language proficiency of the 
matched pairs at the end of the first grade year wa^s compared, there 
were nc significant differences between the two groups at any. site.. 
(Appendix B provides the summary data rela'ted to these comparisons.) 

Thus, it appears that the differences found in the communicative 
experiences of children who participated in different preschool models 
did not^serve to distinguish them from their counterparts at the same 
site. This would seem to be at least in part a. result of the differences 
in the classroom environments in which the sample children were located 
in first grade. A description of the experiences of the sample children 
in different typ^s of classrooms is found in the succeeding chapter. 

f; : S ammar y 

Both similarities and differences were found in the nature of the 
communicative episodes involving those sample children, who participated 
in experimental bil ingual bicujtural curricula during Head Start. 
Reanalysis cr the observational data gathered during Juarez and 
Associates' evaluation of these curriculum models snowed that the 23 
children forming part of the sample for the present study generally 
employed the same interaction strategies. The relative frequency with 
which these strategies were employed was, however, influenced by the 
classroom experiences emphasized by each of the curriculum models. The 
quest ion-answer-que-stion-answer technique called for by the model being 
implemented in East Los Angeles led to relatively greater use of 
elaboration by children at that site. This technique Mso encouraged 
longer communi cat i ve episodes involving the target children than were 
observed at the other sites. The emphasis given. to premath and 
prel i teracy skills by the model being impl lented at Rio Grande City 
resulted in relatively greater use of the memorization strategy by 
children at that. site. In addition., children at .this site engaged in 
communicative episodes related to these skills with significantly 
greater _ frequency t han_ d id . children at the other . si tes". Children par- 
ticipating in the model bei ng impl em^n:.eri at Corpus Christi had 
relatively more frequent communicative episodes with peers than did 
children at the other two sites and a more balanced use of the most 
general strategies: The attention given to vocabulary building through 
modelling encouraged the use of repetition by the Corpus Christi chil- 
dren: When children at each site were compare^ to a matched sample of 
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Table 5 : Chi square assessment of the differences 
in performance of the experimental and control children on 
selected characteristics of the communicative episode. 



Corpus Christi East i;s Angeles Rio Grande City 



VARIABLE 



Average number of turns per 

sequence 1.14 .28 .82 

Proportion of sequences to 

resequences .34 .68 5.32 

Proportion of tartet to 

other initiated episodes .70 3.00 3.00 

Proportion of strategies to 

functions 3.00 JO .82 

Number of different strategies 

in English .82 .10 .10 

Percentage of strategies in 

English .00 .28 JO 

_ 1 

Use of the predominant 

strategy .28 .25 .00 



1 Significance at the p -.05 level. 

I 

The predominant strategies were as follows: Corpus Christi - repetition; East Los Angeles 
elaboration; and Rio Grande City - memorization. 
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children as to their communicative experiences ill first grade*, there 
appeared to be no lasting effects of the differences observed between 
model s . 
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IV. THE FIRST GRADE EXPERIENCE 



This chapter is divided into two main sections : the First Grade 
Settings and the Nature of the Communicative Episode. The first sec- 
tion summarizes the characteristics of the schools and the schedul e of 
activities in each of the classrooms containing sample children. It 
shows that the organization of activities and the contexts in which 
such activities occurred were similar at all sites. The major differ- 
ence between sites was in the spatial arrangement of the classrooms, 
whereas the difference in classrooms across the sites was the medium of 
instruction. _ Cf 

The second section discusses the findings of the study related to 
the nature of the communicative episodes, observed, i n .first grade 
classrooms. It is organized in terms of the model of a communicative 
episode presented previously. Thus, the section begins with a discus- 
sion of the opening move. A general characterization of the opening 
move in the t u ^ee types of classrooms unaer investigation is followed 
by a detailed analysis of contextual differences related to this com- 
ponent of the communicative episode,. Subsequent subsections dealing with 
the target move and its related strategies and the response move^fol low 
the same format. Detailed frequency counts are presented and, where 
appropriate, complemented by descriptive data gathered during the obser- 
vation process. 



A. The First Grade Settings 

I. Corpus Christi 

in Corpus Christ t, sample children were found in four of the city's 
sixty grammar schools. Each school was in. a Mexican American neighbor- 
hood and the vast majority of the more than 600 students distributed 
from kindergarten through sixth gr^ade at each school was of this ethnie 
group . Principals at three of the school s were Mexican Americans while 
a Black held that post at the fourth school A-Mexican Americans held 
most of the administrative, instructional and custodial positions at all 
of the school s . 

Although school s varied in architectural design, all served chil- 
dren in kindergarten through sixth grade and contained a playground 
area, a 1 i brary , and a cafeteria /audi tori urn facility in addition to 
classrooms and administrative offices. Theeight first grade class- 
rooms containing sample children were similar in physical arrangement. 
As ean be seen from Figure 3, chi 1 dren ' s desks were grouped in small 
clusters in the center of the room, with a. second area used primarily for 



Fi gtire 3 
. Corpus Chri sti ; 
Typical First Grade Classroom 
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teacher-directed small group activities -, and a third organized for smal l 
9 r0u PS of children to. work. alone. 1 Materials were stored in cabinets 
around the rooms and all classrooms contained the tyoical displays of the 
alphabet and numbers, children's work, and holiday decoration?. 

.__ Although most of the average of twenty-five children in each class- 
room came from home environments in which Spanish was spoken, English 
was the predominant medium 6f instruction in all classrooms? More 
than 95% of all observed teacher verbal interactions With the sample 
children in all classrooms was in English. Six classrooms had a "bilin- 
gual program in which the teacher used Spanish in conducting a language 
arts lesson on alternate days with the few largely monolingual Spanish 
children in each classroom.^ Buring these periods the other children 
{including all of the sample children) in the classrooms would generally 
have a reading or math lesson to complete at their seats. Other activi- 
ties were conducted in English and the Spanish-speaking children were 
generally addressed by the teacher in English. The children not recei- 
ving Spanish language arts were seldom observed to interact in either 
English or Spanish with the children participating in these activities. 

All of the teachers in the bilingual classrooms as well as one 
other teacher were Mexican American women who spoke English and Spanish 
The remaining four teachers were Anglo women who did not speak Spanish' 
Only two of the classrooms had aides present in the rooms, as aides at 
each school were generally provided per grade level to make materials 
for al 1 cl assrooms . 

The schools operated from 8:15 AM to 3:00 PM. Opening exercises 
consisting of the flag salute followed by a song, a review of the date, 
and the instructions for the day's activities began the school dav in ' 
each classroom. These were carried out as a large group activity" in 
which children volunteered answers or repeated in unison. A physical 
education period followed the opening activities. In all schools this 
period was taught by specialists and consisted of calisthenics and 
organized games which allowed the children little opportunity to con- 
verse among themselves. On the children's return to class after the 
thirty to forty minute exercise period, they engaged in language arts 
activities in a combir 'ion of small group and seat work. While One of 
the three readinr group- in each class worked with the teacher, the 
other groups completed assignments at their seats. The groups were ro- 
tated so that e .1 group worked with the teacher during this period. 
The activities In small groups were organized around the teacher making 
requests of individual children in a sequential manner. Children 
working at their desks often went to the teacher to ask questions but 
were discouraged from interacting among themselves. Lunch was the next 
period. Children were lead to the cafeteria where they had 30 minutes 
in which to eat. They were encouraged to Complete their lunches in 
silence so as not to disturb nearby classes. Children were allowed tb 
drink water and go to the bathroom before returning to class but did 
not have a recess period. The after-lunch class schedule consisted of 
math lessens conducted in a small group-seat work combination, a lan- 
guage arts activity, and social studies, science and art/music lessons 



S2ls' C ?S"SS- — E ] arge 9roup - In bilingual classrooms on alternate 
2- East -Los Angeles 

of the mmctiU staff 'aShST" AB ° uE h3 ' f 

action by the teachers in these classrooms T -z * £ -■ ' " 

than 98% of the teachers' verbal interactions w- ^n 'ngr lT 

The fourth classroom had a single bilingual te. v.hsr who Mudht a 
classroom of approximately thirty limited tnalis - *- ; • r ■ , 

chi dren. Although English predomina e I in ? ' ?^ at e stM' 
of the teacher's observed episodes with the sa-ole rh- 1p \ i 7L * 
were conducted in both Spanish and English P ch.u-.re.O lessons 

Classrooms differed from those at other kit** thai r„-+k 

exception, children did not have WsiJhS^s ^t' ot d t different 
tables for various small group and seat work activities harqe drouo 
activities were generally conducted on a central -uq area Fiaure 4 
shows the general lay-out of these classrooms Also al? claH 
rooms at this site had a bilingual aide for at le f day 
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These individuals participated in small group activities at one of the 
tables in addition to making materials. 

The school day began at 8; 15 AM and ended at 2:15_PM. In order 
to provide individual instruction in language arts, all of the. class- 
rooms followed a staggered schedule four days a week in which half of 
the children arrived at 8:15 AM and left at 1:15 PM and the other 
half arrived at 9_:15AManc> left at 2:15 PM. The former group had lan- 
guage arts. in small group during the first hourof class and the latter 
had it during the last hour of the .afternoon. As at the other si tes ; 
children rotated by reading group for a session with the teacher and 
did assigned work during the remainder of the period. In contrast to 
other sites, however, children remained in their reading group and 
worked by themselves or with an aide at one of the tables when not with 
the teacher. This arrangement made conversations among children easier 
at this site than at the others, thus a greater number of communicative 

episodes resulting in communication sequences occurred here. Opening 
activities took place at 9:15 AM after the arrival of. all the children. 
In all classes, this included roll call and a discussion of the day's 
activities. Classrooms varied, however., on the time devoted to review 
of „ the calendar and associated activities. Whatever the content. in- 
volved, the activity was conducted as a large group with the children 
repeating and volunteering answers. A short recess of 15 minutes char- 
acterized by child-child interaction followed this period. On returning 
to class, children generally participated in mathematics activities. 
These began as a large group during which the teacher gave an expla- 
nation. Children then carried out their work in small groups . English 
was the primary language of instruction for this activity in five of 
the seven classes. The period foil owing mathematics was normally devo- 
ted to physical education in which the teacher led the children in orga- 
nized games or dance activities. Lunch followed. Children generally 
finished their lunches in ten minutes and spent most of the hour-long 
period at recess. The initial classroom _a c t i v i t y in the afternoon (after 
a short quiet period in some classrooms) was normally a science, social 
studies or art activity conducted at the learning centers. A short 
dismissal followed for the early arrivals in which children returned 
work and materials to cubby holes, gathered belongings and lined up at 
the door to be dismissed by the teacher. Late arrivals then participated 
in language arts activities in small groups. 



3 . Rio Grande City : 

The three publie el er^ent a ry schools located within t.'.ie city 
1 mi ts provided the sample children at this site. The schools ranged in 
size from 300 to 1 ,000 students . Two were located in residential 
neighborhoods while the third was part of a complex housi ng a variety of 
county offices, social service agencies and the city's junior and senior 
high schools. Consi stent with the ethnic characteristics of the city 
in general almost all of the students, support staff, and teachers 
were Mexican American. Two of . the three principals were Mexican Ameri- 
can whereas the third was Anglo. 
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.The two smaller schools were similar in terms of facilities. Both 
consisted of one main building housing offices and classrooms, a sepa- 
rate cafeteria , and portable buildings cohtai ning_ resource rooms and 
special programs. Each had a large area. of open land which servecTas a 
playground and both were visited regularly by a bookmobile: The third 
consisted of afour-build irlg complex of two story buildings. This 
complex, connected by covered walkways, contained classes of children 
from preschool to twelfth grade, scho; administrative offices, a 
library, and a cafeteria. The playground stretched the length of two 
football fields, however a small section adjacent to their classrooms 
was reserved for first graders. 

The arrangement. of the six first grade classrooms in which sample 

children were found is shown in Figure 5. It differed from the other 
sites in that all had individual chi Id-sized ..desks arranged in rows fac- 
ing^a front blackboard. One or two small tables located at the side or 
back of the room were used for small group activities Classrooms were 
small compared to those at other sites, allowing only about one foot of 
space between desks. Ample space for movement was , however, available 
oh the sides of the room. All contained the usual variety of wall 
deoerations and materials. 

Each of the classrooms ranged in number from 28 to 31 students. 
All but one was composed mainly of children of limited English profi- 
ciency and these children received instruction in both Spanish and 
English language arts. Teacher use of Spanish in "these six classrooms 
ranged from. 20% to 51%. The seventh classroom was composed largely of 
bilingual children and Engl is ^s the language of instruction, with 96% 
of the teacher's verbal inte* ons being in "that language. 5 

All of the teachers were bilingual Mexican American women. Each 
was assisted by an aide who ;.-s also bilingual . These women sometimes 
assisted during small group language arts lessons although their prin- 
cipal function was the preparation ot materials. 

The school day was. from 8:30 AM to 2:45 PM at all Rio Grande City 
schools. Many-of the children arrived early, however, to eat breakfast 
in the cafeteria.. The day began with opening exercises consisting of 
the Pledge of Allegiance in Engl ish, singing of a patriotic song, roll 
call, and a review of the day's assignments . This period was followed 
by a small group reading activity in which the teacher worked at a 
table with small groups of six to nine children while others completed 
a written assignment . Teacher-child interaction was greatest during 
these periods, as most of the teachers went in a regular pattern around 
the table calling on individual children "to read or answer. This 
morning small group session was an English language arts activity in all 
but one class where it focused on Spanish reading skills. A fifteen 
minute recess followed, and then the children returned to language arts, 
this time in large group. In all but the English classroom, this period 
of about 30 minutes was devoted to Spanish language development. 
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Rio Grande City: 
Typical First Grade CI assrdom 
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Lunch period took glace from 11:10 AM to 12:00 noon on a staggered 
schedule such that all first. grades ate in the cafeteria and played on 
the playground at the same time. .Lunch itself was usually over in about 
20 minutes arid the remaining 25 minutes were, devoted to play. Owing to 
the long walk to and from the cafeteria at the largest school, the 
post-lunch play period was reduced to about 15 minutes. 

The afternoon sessions at al 1 .school s were devoted primarily to 
math and social studies, science or art periods. Math was a combination 
of large group followed by seat work. In all but one classroom, the 
teacher used a mixture of Spanish ana English to review the _ problems for 
the. day. The activities following mathematics also combined large group 
explanations with individual Seat work. Children often solicited help 
from each other or from the teachers during these periods. 

All schools had an after: ..on break for outside play around 2:00 PM. 
"This was followed by a period for miscellaneous activities which in- 
cluded spelling quizzes, math review, group singing, film strips, or 
special announcements. Dismissal took place at 2:40 PM in the form of 
a brief clean-up in which children put away materials and gathered up 
belongings prio: co being dismissed row by row. 

3 . T he Nature of the- - Communi cat ive Ep isode 
The Openi ng Move 
a . Initiat e" 

Consistent patterns in the initiation, of a communicative epir -e 
we^e found across all ci - ,: rooms. As can be seen, from Table 6, 
regardless of the type of . i ass room or the English language proficiency 
_6f"Lf.£ children in a given type of classroom, a majority of the com- ^ 
rrunicative episodes in which sample children were involved were initi- 
aled by someone else. 6 This finding is consistent with that for the 
rsf- d Start ■:. i;npie. The relative frequency of other-initiated episodes 
• , however . consistently higher for the first grade sample, reflecting 
'.he -reater r.. p ha sis on teacher-directed activities at this educational 
i ; • v e 1 

As y'j bo expected, the prewinant mode F c-^_ ini t iating__a - 
oommunicai . /e episode, was that winch cJtaractfrr V::_-sd t ie cb/s^ibm lan- 
o luage environment . EN children in Enqlis?; : lassroorr.: intur rreed ver- 
ERJC V W almost entirely. in English. T'r.e lojority of zr< r ^^_ invol ving 
aMBMm iho SP-2 children in Ehel'sh classrooms K ; re also initiated in 



Table 6 : Target vs. Other - initi i episodes by 
classroom type; mode and child language group. 



CLASSROOM 

r n i i s h . . Bilingual Spanish 



Fall 


Spring 


Fall 




Spring 


Fa ; ll 


Other f.K;; , 


Other 


Target 


Other 


Target 

f 


Other Target 


Other Tarn- 


.mm group t \ 


rit 


3 


/<» 


f, 


h 


SP i 63 . 3/ 


61 


39 


57 


43 


63 37 


62 38 


Lilfjt 1 )\\ D'i 


83 


65 


r i 


on 


1/ jo 


3/ 16 


.3: -wish 5 13 




16 


3-i 




n is 


61 6 7 






* r 


^6 


34 


57 43 


65 35 


tnfjl1>ii w /:.) 


87 


81 


'10 


■11 


r r i* r 

56 ^ 


37 30 


Spanish 1 H 


4 


q 


■'13 


38 


3^ 43 


59 62 


EN 36 


60 


'10 




50 


51 19 




riirjlish !8 8 r ) 


89 


83 




86 


62 !': 




Spanish 1 1 


0 


0 


27 


/ 


33 11 





Spring 
It her Tare 

« A) 



54 



Percentages represent total number of other initiated strategies in English; Totals do eofc equal 100? owing 
to the number of episodes initiated nonverbal ly . 
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children in bi 1 i ngusl classrooms .despite being relatively proficient 

in English, also exhibited a slight cendenc v to initiate episodes in 

Spanish. As will be shown, this reflects :.:eir preference for their 
first, language in certain contexts. English was the principal language 

of initiation for the single English-preferring child in a bilingual 

c~ pom. Almost a third of the communicative episodes directed to 
th*;_ child by others were, however, in Spanish: 

Both SP-i arid SP-2 children in Spanish classrooms were exposed 
principally to episodes in Spanish. SP-2 children were, however, far 
more likely to us? English or to be addressed in that language than 
were their less uroficient counterparts in this type of classroom. 

With the exception of SP-1 children in bilingual classrooms and 
the single EN child in the same cl assroom type,' there was, a relative 
increase in the target-initiated episodes from the fall to the spring 
observation period for all children. In the case of the SP-2 chil dren, 
this would seem to be a result of an increasing ; ngness to initiate 
episodes in English, as the relative frequency o; ^rget-i ni tiated 

episodes in that language, increased across all classroom types . A 

similar tendency was. exhi bited by SP-1 cnildren in English and bilingual 
classrooms de . ite the lower overall percentage of target-initiated 
episodes in the latter. The English-preferring child in the bilingual 
classroom exhibited a .tendency in Spanish similar to that shown by his 
SP-1 counterparts in English. .Among SP-1 children in Spanish classrooms 
and EN children, the relative frequency of verbal target-initiated 
episodes decreased slightly as these children tended to use more non- 
verbal interactions at the end of the year. 

The context in which the episode took place greatly influenced the 
structure of the opening move. As shown in Table 7, the episode: 
occurring in the teacher-directed activities of small group, large 
group, and opening/dismissal were. 1 argely. other-inl , iated . Close to 
60" the observed episodes in these contexts for all groups of sample 
children over the course of :he year were initiated by someone other 
than the sampl e child . 

The languac used in each of these instructional contexts was 
reflective of the predominant classroom mode. (See Appendix C for 
information regarding language use by context . ) English was the primary 
language used to initiate episodes in all three teacher-oriented contexts 
in En sh classrooms. Both languages were used to initiate communica- 
tive episodes in these contexts in. the bilingua^ classrooms. 
Regardless of the English languac proficiency of the children in the 
English and bilingual classrooms, English began the majority of both 
other-initiated and target-initiated episodes in the three contexts. 
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Table 7 : Target initiated vs. other initiated 
Episodes by Context 



in 
in 



SP I CHILDREN 

Small Group Seat Work Large Group Recess Lunch Opening/ 

j Dismiss - 

e 1 T ] 0 T 0 T 0 T Q T O T 

CLASSROOMS \ t . % f % % % % % %h, i % 



( H) Fall 78 22 48 52 83 17 53 17 )ti 68 76 24 

SpH " 81 19 49 51 76 24 41 59 7 48 52 63 37 

( j 

Biliii'1' i ';. / 

(jj =7 j rVi 74 26 37 63 73 32 52 48 ' 50 50 75 25 

Spring 77 23 56 44 88 12 51 4 9 57 43 74 26 
Spanish 

)) rail 7 ! 1 3;1 42 58 89 11 38 59 58 42 72 23 



Spring < r > i2 47 53 83 17 62 41 38 62 66 34 



"0" designates other-initiated; T designates target-initiated. 
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Table 7 continued 



Small Group Seat Work targe Group Recess Lunch i)p?wg/ 

Dismissal 

O 1 r C T 0 T 0 T 0 TOT 

it it i i i t ttit 

English 

^ Fall 7/j ?6 45 55 71 23 49 51 ,53 47 68 32 



Spring 69 31 41 59 69 31 46 54 42 58 59 41 
Bilingual 

>:: -< Fall 54 36 40 60 85 15 39 61 52 48 53 47 

(N 

Spring 84 16 48 52 76 24 37 63 29 71 73 27 

Spanish - -- 

„. Fall 89 li 45 55 85 15 48 52 38 62 84 16 

|N=ZJ .. . ... 

Spring 46 54 40 60 82 18 36 64 38 62 81 19 



"0" designates other-initiated; "T" designates target-initiated. 
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Table 7 continued 



EN CHILDREN 

Small Group Seat Work Large Group Recess Lunch Opening/. . 

Dismissal 

O 1 T 1 * T 0 T 0 T 0 T 0 T 
CLASSROOMS t I It I % I % 111% 



English 

Fall 78 22 48 52 85 15 46 54 48 52 88 12 

78 22 45 55 74 26 44 56 48 52 82 18 



oo 



j H j Fall 70 30 30 70 . 56 46 50 50 50 50 27 73 

Spring 78 38 ^ 60 71 29 33 62 54 56 44 56 



0" designates other-initiated; "T l! designates target-initiated. 
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In Spanish classrooms, Spanish was U P'._jcipal language.. »r 
beginning both other-initiated andvtar^et itiated com*::- <tv 
episodes in the teacher-directed small gr. context d- pry.- -rijy _ 

with reading skills. In the large group context , whiw -lu ^ : jwcn ot 
the mathematics and English as a Second Language "instruct... ; :..ese 
classrooms, English and Spanish were used relatively equal! 1 / - .-ure was, 
however, a tendency on the part of both SP-1 and SP-2 children . sn these 
classrooms to favor English over Spanish in the few_episodes whic i t,.ey 
initiated during the large group context at the spring observal , .n 
period English predominated in other-initiated episodes during the. 
opening/dismissal activities. Target -initiated episodes- however, were 
principally in Spanish for both groups of children in this context. 

Unlike the activities. . - ;rr ing in the teacher-oriented contexts, 
those which took place in t v more peer-oriented contexts of seat work, re 
cess and lunch had a fairly even proportion of target- to other-initiated 
episodes./ The small differences favoring target-initiated episodes in 
seat work were a result of the access all children had to the teacher as 
a speech partner, a situation which did not exist in the other peer- 
oriented contexts. English was the usual language used in the communi- 
cative episodes during seat work involving children of all language 
proficiency groups in English classrooms. Both English and Spanish were 
common in bilingual classrooms, with Spanish predominating among SP-1 
children and English among SP-2's. Spanish was the mode used in the 
vast majority of both target-initiated and other-initiated episodes in 
Spanish classrooms. 

In addition, the greatest frequency of episodes initiated con- 
verbally occurred in this context across all classroom types. 1 he 
example, of Carlos and Jorge, two SP-1 Children in biinguai classrooms, 
illustrate the structure of nonverbal target-initiated and otaer- 
initiated moves in this context. 

The U .cher is in the aisle one over from Carlos. 
He stands and goes to her side. As she starts to 
continue on to the next child without seemingly 
noticing Carl ,s, he thrusts the papers he is holding 
forward. The teacher asks "Finished?" but Carlos 
has already turned on his heels and returned to his 
desk. 

Jorge is busily copying sentences from the black- 
board Alex leans over and points to a line in 
Urge's notebook. Jorge responds in turn by lean- 
ing across the aisle and tugging lightly at^Alex's 
hand. Alex bends over his work as if to hide his 
work . 



hand was totally nonverbal. The frequency of nonverbally-initiated 
mo s in episod,; with peers during this cont ^ often a r t f 
classroom etiquette rules in many classrooms which encouraged silence 
during seat work. 

The contextual variation in nonverbal strategies will be discussed 
fully in the subsequent section of this report. 

In the recess and lunch contexts, the relative frequency of target- 
Initiated episodes was also slightly greater in most c assrooms. The 
aenerai exception was the SP-1 children in bilingual classrooms where 
fhere was generally a slight favoring of other-initiated episodes. This 
would appear to be a result of the reticence. by _a number, of children in 
fhplp classrooms to engage in communicative episodes with their peers, 

i 5 in The year. In both contexts, across all classroom 

tTes the y iangu^ge used reflected that of the general classroom environ- 
ment . 



b. SpeecJi- Partner 

As can be seen from Table 8, there was. a tendency for all groups 

rr cullm models wore designed. to encoarag. peer ,nteract,on A s the 
ratio of adult to peer Interaction remained relatival, h 9h tor 5he 
; ir , t three observation periods, it appears that the o.'ildren were 7 
generally IdMlt!oriented throughout their early educational -experiences. 

The predominant mode of the episodes was |lf |p 

„ f olassroom in "hich.hi Idren of^i ; eren Eng -hUnguage ,pro.c,en 

SI3 m &?U ^rsrcJ.ssrooms For both SP-i and SP- 2 

childreS in English and bilingual classrooms the ma JO rlty of the com 

f , r il ' even at the predominantly Spanishcspeaking_ 

The nachercdirected.smal.l.aod .arge group contexts, » th peers, how 
ever.. the majority of interactions by SP-1 "f.rTJ C 'I, ^r perce „. 



Table 8 : Speech partner by classroom type, 
rode, and language group. 



ONE/PARTICULAR 



SP i CHILDREN 

ENGLISH CLASSROOMS BILINGUAL CLASSROOMS 

Fall Spring Fall Spring 

i i *' * 



ADULT 59 
English 



Nonverbal 8 
ER 34 



65 
19 

Nonverbal ^ 



66 
8 

26 



51 52 46 

91 " 91 57 57 

i 2 30 35 



J 13 8 

44 40 46 

60 23 29 

. 23 55 55 

17 22 16 

5 7 8 

81 55 54 

I 34 37 

II > 11 9 
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Table continued 



rr 



n * ; f'f v fi 



i CHILD" 



ENGLISr- CLASSROOMS 



i-aii spring 



3 J 



Tall 

IUI I 



111 CLASSROOMS SPANISH CLMOi 

Snrinn Fall Spring 

% % i * * * 

Ts; 57 46 43 38 53 34 

EngMri 87 89 53 58 ■'!» 42 

34 27 - , 46 

8 13 5 12 



45 hi 57 ' r i3 

HO 81 36 22 22 

i 10 49 59 c 7 65 

i, 9 17 1: 13 



jmiV iC "• 10 5 8 13 

[y.- j 33 ";0 44 5h ic 44 

• .jj'^ ? 5 36 2E 76 47 

i- 28 ?■ 7 8 
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"able 8 continued 



rr< CM! I. 



iotiSli CLASSROi 



BILINGUAL CLASSReeMS 



Spring 



ADULT 
Engl "I ii 
Spanish 

Ndhverbs" 

PEER 



Spanish 
No rive rbal 

NO ONE /PARTI CI 
Engl ish 
Spani sn 
-ive^bal 



/ / 



ft 6 

b 



0 

i i 



~2 



<;3 



45 



71 

2*1 



Si 



70 
21 
d 



2G 



92 
0 
8 



72 
27 
0 



33 



63 

si 

6 



17 



73 

25 



15' 
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Spari/ , S_i--:i r. i erring children to r>;,!:e cVf 
■ ri their speech f.-^*" trier. 



a n g u a g e choice'., depending 



:;!;, . ■ is sitting i he rug with a ri r of other chi/jdrp in 
h S(-; : • c i rc i e around the Leache*-, The children are usi ngcompl ■:• l. 
sontes- I. ; identify pictures on a stack of cards near ttv teoc "or . 

Al i c ia , pi ease 

,cks up a card with a picture of two . ( ) 
His i s a e<" . 

1 1!-:; so o re ea r .-■ P; n yu'- : say ;: ha t for me ':' 
Dese i" r >ars . 

Because ,:he : rc . wo o r . '^-m . 

(Picks up the next ■ o - - • is u ns i c! • -own , 
Esc a al revos . 
'"urns the card around > 

More, Alicia used the formulaic structure "dis i; '" to oescribe in FngUs 
the piture card she iud picked. When the teacher elicited repe'ic.'. n 
from her, emphasising the plural form, Alicio repeated successful;^ ,ihd 
received feedback from the teacher in the fcrm of an explanation : • the 
correct form. Once the episode with the teacher was finished, however , 
Alicia immediately switched to Spanish when she turned her attention to 
Juan, her Spanish-Preferring classmate. Her "teaching" in which s*\r 
corrected he~ clas^.nate on a procedural matter was in Spanish. Situa- 
tions such as this were freq.^ r - across all classrooms. 

Children of both groups across all class^oms a ] so_ tended to engage 
iii relatively more episodes with their peers ich ir'ol ved rionyr r Pal 
opening moves. Similarly, the Engl i sh-pre rring child in the bi,.ngual 
classroom tended to interact more nonverbal ly with peers than with 
adults. However, he spoke principally in English with both types of 
speech partners. 

The vast majority of the communicative episodes involving English- 
preferring sample children in English classrooms occurred in English 
regardless of speech partner. These children had similar patterns of 
nonverbal interaction with both adults and peers. 



As with the initiator, of a communicative epi -de; con+e;:t was 
important in determining the. speech partner (Appe ix C ) . Consistent 
patterns were found across all classroom types as to the principal 
speech partner of the sample children in given contexts. As would be 
expected, in teacher-directed small group activities, adults were the 
primary speech. partner in almost all of the communicative episodes 
involving sample children, and as previously shown, the adults generally 
initiated the episode. In all but the Spanish classrooms, English was 
the principal mode used in this context. Bilingual classrooms had the 
greatest use of two languages. 



Teat her . 
Al icia : 

Teacher ; 
Al icia : 
Teacher : 
Juan : 
Al ici 
JLia. n : 



r- — 



The sar.,e pattern heui true U the other teacher-directed activities 
o, targe qroup arid opening/dismiss:.!. .In all classrooms the majority 
of the episodes during these contexts involved adults. These took place 
principally in English, even in those classrooms where Spanish. in general 
predominated. English was the primary. mode in episor-s -.nvolving peers 
in'these conten ts for is r children in £i-11sj1 classrooms .In the few 
episodes involving eeer in these c.o, te> , ; however ,. SP-1 and SP-2 chil- 
dren in Spanish and I. u-gual classes tended 10 use Spanish. 

Peers were the orincipal sposch partners in the academic ac j Vitus 
of seat work and the norilristru'i tiohal contexts of recess and lunch , At 
least 60% of ; 1 enisodes involving other individuals (i.e. ex udmg 
enisodes initiated with one. in particular) took place with ,ers 
in each of these contexts While the interactions with peer ,ook place 
almost entirely in English for children of all language g- ™ . . 
[-polish classes, SP-1 and SP-2 children in both bilmgua Spanish 
class-ooms had a majority of their interactions in Spam; hes f. n 
contexts Seat work Was found to be the context in whic cmi- 
dren engaged most frequently in communicative episodes a aj no one 
in particular: The majority of such episodes, which, as wi . 1 be shown 
subsequently; usually involved strategies such as spontaneous repetition 
or talking to one's. self while carrying out a task, matches the language 
mosi jrnohly used in each classroom type. 



Fu nctjoji 

-he function of the communicative acts initiated with sample 
cHi ; ren differed sotiiewi ,t by speech partner. Across all contexts the 

maioritv (87% to 91;.) of adult-initiated communicative acts were 
requests A thbUgh this was also the most frequent type of act us, to 
initiate episodes by peers, it constituted only about 50. of. the total 
h each case. Descriptions ard .conversational devices pre s used 
frequently by peers, making up betwee- 17? ana 30, and 8. and 16* of 
the total respect I* ;"y. 



Target Hmos 



a . Str.it r-qies 



v s 



Fu net i ons 



•able 9 presents an overview of the target move, it shows the 
- r:i ; S of interaction strategies as o, ised to functions of speech 
n ot'ihvolving such strate. es for .all sampl e_ chi 1 dren by classroom 
type, mode, and language group. As can be seer. i, . tar 9^ JJ- " ° f ^ 
children, regardless of the. classroom, type, or .jonguage P^f^iency, 
use of strategies == either verba! or nonverbal - about 
8 



in vol ved the 
50% of the time .< 



Deferences amono -h" classroom types and English language pro- 
ficiec, of the children are most evident when English language srace- 

-4 f—ctiori ar- pxamined. Several patterns emerge. In English 
Ind bilingual classrooms, the properties of strategies to functions was 
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fable. 9 : Summary of strategies and functions by 
classroom type, mode and 1 anquaqe group. 





En gl i s h Class roorrrs 


Bilingual CI as 


"< rooms 


Spani 


CI, 




SP I 


SP IT 


FN 


SP I 


SP II 


FN 


S D I 


SP 






% 


* 


% 


% 


% 




% 


total Cortimuni r - f 1 ve Acts 


















St rategies 


aq 


•-B 




5f 


50 


56 


• ; ;9 


55 


Functions 


5i 


52 


52 


50 


50 


44 


51 


45 


Iota = English 
3drn\tiurticati ve Acts 
Strateqi es 


57 


52 


50 


6 a 


r *\ 

' \ ,■' 


' ; 9 


66 


75 


Functions 


4 3 


48 


50 


3? 


in 




34 


25 


r unc ns ' 

Fngl i sh 




61 


61 


1 


25 


55 


9 


15 


Spani sh 


o 


6 


. 5 


43 


39 


20 


52 


52 


Nonverbal 


45 


33 


r> a 


35 


31 


25 


39 


31 


Strategies * 

Engl i sh 


61 


BP, 


66 


39 




59 


17 


38 


Sparii sh 


r » 




.5 


23 




13 


35 


3 -J 


Nonverbal 


33 


28 


33 


35 


j 6 


V 


45 


21 


* Percentages do not 


total 10 or 


due to a 


1 argua ge 


swi tchi n g 


category 


net ihclUJod here. 
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higher for children with less proficiency in English. For . example * 
SP-ichildren in English classrooms used rel atively more. strategies in 
their English speech than did SP-2 children. The SP -2 chi 1 dren * in 
turn, used o greater propbrti oh of Engl i sh. strateg v os than their EN 
peers. This would be expected as the strategies were largely second 
language acquisition devices . and many were either responses to situa- 
tions of communication breakdown or ways of deal ing with limited 
language proficiency Obviously, such strategies would not be as appro- 
priate when children were speaking in their first language. 

A related pattern was that the percentage of English strategy use 
in relation to functions was greater as the environment of the class- 
room became less English oriented. That is, al^l chi ld;rn in Spanish 
and bil ingu?l classrooms were more likely to employ a strategy when 
they used English than were children of the same language proficiencies 
in English classrooms. As has be n n previously shown, this was a result 
of those contexts where English was used in Spanish and bilingual classes 
being general 1 y structured tc require that a strategy be used^and that 
both SP- 1 and SP-2 children in those classrooms tended to use Spanish 
in other contexts. For example ,,-the overwhelming majority of English 
usage by children in Spanish classrooms occurred during adult-directed 
activities (in large group and opening/dismissal ) in which strategies 
such as answering in unison, repetition, and formulaic expressions tended 
to be elici^fd by the teacher. 

For those communicative acts not involving strategies, the language 
was that which predominated in general in the communicative episodes. of 
the classroom. Functions achieved through the nonverbal mode generally 
accounted for about one-third of the total functions represented, in the 
children's communicative acts: Slightly higher percentages of the non- 
verbal mode were found for the SP-1 children. in English cU brooms, 
whereas the EN child in a bilingual class had a slightly lower percen- 
tage of nonverbal interactions. 

r ~'q^c pected, the majority of communicative acts in which 

no sir j was employed .served. the function of responses. These 

accounted for at least 60% of all functions for each group of sample 
children. This is not surprising in light of the fact that a majority 
of communicative episodes were other-initiated and that, consistent with 
the findings o f others (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975; Mehan, 1979), a 
large part of the classroom lessons was based on the teacher's ques- 
tioning of students. The second m st common function was that of 
requests, including action directives, questions soliciting information, 
and requests for permission. Approximately three fourths of the chil- 
dren' s interactions in which no strategies Were involved were made up 
of these two types of functions. In the remainder of the communicative 
acts, children generally described or commented on some verifiabl e 
aspect of the classroom environment. Conversational devices and per- 
formatives represented only a very small percentage of total utterances. 

Although_ail children followed the same general patterns, there 
were some differences in the language choice of children according to 
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Engl ish_ language proficiency, SP-1 children in all classrooms tended to 
Use English more frequently in responses than for any_ other .function. 
Despite the considerable amount of. English input available in both 
English. arid bilingual classrooms, these same children made requests 
in Spanish. This reflects, the fact th^t many of the requests were 
directed toward peers, with whom the SP-1 children tended to speak 
Spanish^ Use of the nonverbal mode was confined primarily to responses 
and performatives for all children. 

The predominant mode of the verbal strategies, like the mode of the 
functions, was reflective, both of the principal classroom mode and the 
language proficiency of the children. In all English classrooms, at 
least 60% of the strategies were in English. The percentage of English 
use decreased across alT language proficiency levels for bilingual and 
Spanish classrooms, with the SP-1 children consistently employing 
relatwely fewer English strategies. Thus, although there was ? greater 
tePC'2..cy for Spenish- preferring children in Spanish and bilingual class- 
rooms to use strategies in their communicative acts in English, these 

made up fewer of ^e i r total strategies owing to their relatively 

greater use of Spanish. The lack of interaction in Spanish by English- 
preferring children is shown by the extremely low perct :. tage of strat- 
egies used in Spanish by that group^ O n ly_^ht? lone EN boy in the 
bilingual clasr, used some Spanish strategies to deal with the communica- 
tive demands of a bilingual classroom and engage in interaction with 
his Spanish-preferrinn classmates: 



b : Use of Individual Strategies 

Both the type of classroom and level r -anguage prof icienry 

appeared to influence the relative frequerk :ruv;h individual 

strategies were used. Classroom type $ earner .termine the most 
frequently occurring English strategies, as st... , lar general usage 
patterns for these strategies .emerged for both SP-1 and SP-2 children 
in each classroom type. The English proficiency of the children, on 
the other hand, influenced the relative frequency with which 1 ess cc*nriion 
strategies were used. Similarly, When individual contexts were 
examined, it was clear that both when a strategy was used , and the way 
in which it was employed depended on the language proficiency of the 
child. 



The discussion that follows is organized into three parts. The 
first describes the -use of strategies by children within a given class- 
room type. Fo'ir each type of classroom, the general patterns in the; use 
of the most common strategies .begins the discussion. Thi" is followed 
by a comparison v of children of different language profici icies within 
each classroom as to their _use of the less commonly emplo^ rd strategies. 
The second provides a brief description of the children', jse of non- 
verbal strategies . The third exami nes the influence of context on the 
use of different strategies and the contextual variability in the use 
of strategies by children of different language proficiency. 
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( 1 ) The Span- U-S- X 1 - ? s i room's 



As table Id V* z 
SP-1 firid SP-2 chilrr - - 
strategies : . formula;*'^ r e 
getters. The proport 5o; : r 
were similar in ail three 
the overall use of, English 1 
either. the bilingual or En:0 
accounted for at least 25% c 
generally occurred in a few 
these children were afforded 
language in the largely Span 



v * 
h 

i s 

i 

ta 
: s 



^ patterns of English strategy use by 
.vliir in terms of the three most common 
' ; ■ c. - -epe-i' ion j.ahd verbal attention 
ri. ■ 'jnl \ov gutters and repetition 
typ-^ ^ * i t*vi--"<i as has been shown, 
Spanish cUsSc'S.uas much [ess. Unlike 
vMSsrobmSi formulaic expressions 
? 1 English verbal strategies. These 
: : .ier-directed contexts and at recess where 
he opportunity to practice their second 
h environment of the classrooms. 



The predominance of formulaic expressions in the Spanish classrooms 

suggests that much of the SP-1 and SP-2 children's use of English in 

these classrooms did not go beyond certain set phrases. Their utterances 
could be prefabricated or formulaic in a number of ways. Some children 
consistently used set phrases which were peculiar to their own speech 
This was especially evident when trie memorized phrase was grammatically 
i ncorrect . 

The case of Justin, an SP-2 child, "illustrates such a usage Justin 
freely substituted nouns with his formulaic verb ,: gots," as in the case 
below when he was leading the group in an English lotto game. 



T r :cher : 

Justin: 
Teacher : 
Justin: 
Teacher : 

Myrna : 
Justin: 



Myrna : 
Justin: 
Ricky: 
Teacher : 



Justin will be the leader. Justin you 
hold up the card and what do you say? 
(She holds up the ice cream card) 

Ice cream 

Ye:,, you nsk, 'Wio has the ice cream?' 
Who has the ice cream? 

(Hands him the box of cards, warning: 

I only want to hear English. 

(She led.es the table momentarily) 

(Reaches for a card . ) 

No, yo 1 es voy a dar . 
(Passes out individual ca. 
and begins game: ) _ 
Mho gots the pencil ? 

No lo tengo. 

Mho gots the towel ? 

I do. 

(Returning to the table) 

No, you have to say, 'I have the tew* i 
has the towel ? 



to the children 
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Table 10: Comparison e; Individual strategies 
by classroom type and language .group; 
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Justin: Who has ' :es? 



Elena: 1 have the : kates . 

Justin: (Hands her -he skate card and continues:^ 
kino gots the blackboard? 

Rene: I gots the blackboard. 

Justin: Mho gots the - - teomo s- oU.:-: c:: . ' '< > ' '• . ? 

Despite the teacher's correction of his uri grammatical .speech ■, Justin 
quickly reverted to his set verb •- go+s — in repeatedly asking his 
questions. Probably due to the cbrctarit repetition, his classmate in- 
corporated the same form into his er.sw.T . This example also illustrates 
the tendency of children in the Spanish classrooms to return to Spanish 
to convey certain types of content. 

The majority of the formulaic expressions used in the Spanish 
classrooms were, however, those commonly recognized in. the literature 
(Wong-Fi llmore, 1976). They included politeness formulas regularly used 
in the classroom, such as "good morn : ng ," "pi ease ; " and "thank you." 
Still other expressions represented bet pronoun/noun-verb structure such 
as "Dis is" <ritb which could be substituted appropriate nouns. These 
were especially useful during teacher-directed group activities in 
which the response, usually a lexic 1 item, could be filled in as needed. 
Others could be used to establish contact, such as "hey," and "teacher. 

Differences between the SP-l's and SP-2's n the Spanish classrooms 
were apparent on an aggregate level and at the level of the less commonly 
occurring strategies. For the SP-1 children, a higher percentage of 
their strategies was concentrated in the top three strategies. The re- 
mainder of their Strategy use, except for some elaboration, was prin- 
cipally with types of strategies which did not promote interaction -- 
such as memorization and one word answers. 

Their SP-2 counterparts, on the other hand, used a greater number 
nf strategies in their limited opportunities to practice their Second 
"anouage. They participated to a greater extent in cjrb'Jp. activities , as 
indicated by the frequency with whicli they answered ir, unison. They also 
demonstrated a greater attention sr- their own_speech, as well as to that 
of adults and their peers in the classroom. This was. shown by their 
usej although limited, of anticipatory answers, teaching/correcting 
activity, and monitoring of their own language production. 



(2) The Bilii 



Mass rooms 



Although the pattern of strategy use among children in the 
bilingual classrooms was not as consistent as that in the Spanish or 
English classrooms, there vsva a number of common trends . The strategy 
most frequently used by both S;> 1 end SP-2 children in the bilingual 
classrooms was repetition, as was the case also in English classrooms . 
Memorization and answering i unison, however, were used relatively more 
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by these children than by their counterparts in other types of class- 
rooms This was consistent with the second Unguage drills common in 
tS'ciaslos; An observation of Reynaldo, made during a.large group 
actWty Jii«trates the emphasis given to memorization in the bilingual 
classrooms : 

(Reynaldo and the other children in the class face 
the teacher from their cluster of desks.) 
Teacher: Where can you read numbers in our classroom? 
Robert: On the ceiling 

Teacher- Yes, we have numbers hanging from the 

ceiling. Those are the numbers of our 

centers in the afternoon. 
Reynaldo: One, two, three, four, five (counting the 

numbers softly) 
Teacher: One potato, two p>:*atO . . . 
Reynaldo: (Repeats after thf- teacher up to:) 

Seven potato 

Teacher: (Tells the child n to do it with a 

partner, then l< j -is them in three more 
renditions of drill ) 

Hher differences within the b^ingual classrooms were examined ^By 
lanauaoe group it was found that S' 2 children, as was the case with 

attrition aetters in English more frequently than did the SP-1 eniiaren 
In ?Re same type of classrooms: This is consistent with the finding 
ore -ted earlier that these children initiated more communicative 
P -; n t their SP-1 peers. Formulaic expressions were only the 

s te ien^y^seS strategy by SP- ? children in the biMngua 
classrooms, while ranking first among simi^r children in the Span 
classrooms. This strategy remained a very common strategy for SP-1 
children, ranking second in frequency of use. It was, however ess 
important than for similar children in Spanish classrooms where it 
ranked first. 

The lone Eri< - sh-preferri ng child in the bilingual classroom 
differ considerably fVom his 'panish-preferrjng peers ,n,s use of 
strateai-s This reflected both his advanced English language pro ' 
I n ylhd certain individual characteristics^ Ta ing o one el^as 
his most common English strategy. In the Q,a se ise hild. the 

life 

which he him two characters who engaged in conversation The 
wnicn ne piayeo wy evident in the fact that he also fre- 

Jrn&Tni&d Inl^^or In'hts second language == Spanish. 
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A very vr bai child, he frequently tended id elaborate both on his own 
and in r' oonse to the teacher's statements* in a verba"! attention 
ge* ting uv.. i.e. 



(3) The Engl i sh Classrooms 

The most common strategies used among all the children 1n the 
English classrooms, like those in the Spanish classrooms, were strikingly 
similar. For SP-i, SP-2, and EN children, verbal attention getters and 
repetition ranked as the. top two strategies. As pointed out earlier, 
peer interaction in English was more common in the Engl ish classrooms 
for children of all English language proficiency levels. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that verbal attention getters should account 
for a somewhat higher average proportion of strategies for children of 
all language proficiency It. el, *n these classrooms than in any other 
cl assroom type . 

Although repe. i was a corr;,on strategy across all classroom 
types, the repetition used in the English classrooms generally took a 
greater variety of forms arid functions. Structurally, repetition could 
be of two types: repetition of the speech of another or of one's own 
speech In all classroom types, during large and small group exercises 
focused on the development of reading skills, chilaren frequently re- 
peated sounds and words pictured on a flashcarc 1 or modelled by the 
teachers. Even when the teacher did not specifically elicit repetition, 
many children, accustomed to the routine of the exercise, repeated 
automatically. 

In otner cases, the children spontaneously repeated all or part of 
an utterance of another. Often, this appeared to be a conscious language 
practice strategy consisting of echoing a vocabulary item or a word form 
as if trying to etch it into memory. Use of this type of -«oetition 
was ofter typical of a few children in each classroom. At • •ther times, 
the repetition of another's utterance took the form of incorporation 
-fa --ord , topic, or structure into the child's speech, 'l.iis usually 
letvpd to lengthen the corcunicative sequence, linking the child's turn 
to the previous turn and extending the conversation around a smr.e woru . 

When children repeated their own Utterances, 1t3 function was also 
usually discoursal. Of in they utilized this form of repetition to 
attempt to begin an episode, maintain a turn, >r for emphasis. The 
case of ivette, an SP-1 child in an En ■ 

plify the different ways in which repe : sed by the children. 

Unsolicited Repetition: 

{Ivette sits in * small group English se-sion, reading 
from 5 preprimer) 
Aide: Ivette 

Ivette: Where, where is the girl? (Pointing to eac". >urd) 
What dues- 
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Aide: What word is that? 
Terry: Does 

Ivette: bqes (And continues reading) 
Who is that girl ? 

Echoi ng : 

(Ivette is in Engl ish reading group with the teacher and 
seven other children) 

Teacher: (Correcting the reading of another child:) 
Are 

Ivette : Are 

Incorporation: 

(Lily and Ivette are role playing as they carry small 
cat puppets. made of tongue depressors and colored paper 
which they have constructed for a Halloween art project) 

Lily: It's Halloween. What ya ' gonna be? 

Ivette : A cat 

Lily: I'm gonna be a _ . .. . 

Ivette: Where's your ? 

Lily: Mine is in the . 

Ivette: Mine is in the house. 

Sel f-repetition: 

(Ivette is .trying to interrupt the teacher who works with 
another child) 

Ivette: Miss, I get an A? I get an A, Miss? I get an A? 



(Ivette goes to the teacher who stands at the side of the 
room to hand in an assignment) 

Ivette: Miss, I turn this in? 

Teacher: You finished? 

Ivette: I turn this in? 

Teacher: (Reminds her to do the back skle of the task) 



Teacher-elicited repetition and spontaneous repetition of one's own 
utterance for emphasis or tor initiate an interaction were strategies 
common to children In all classrooms. u 

In the English classrooms, differences in the use of strategies 
among children of different English language proficiency were less 
evident than in the other classroom types. The frequency with Which 
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three. less common strategies — elaboration^ answering in unison; and 
anticipatory answers.-- Were used tended to distinguish the children. 
Elaboration was. the third most, commonly used strategy by English 
preferring and I SP-2 children* _but_ranked only fifth for SP-1 children. 
This suggests that the primarily. Ehg] ish language environment of the 
classroom provided greater opportunity for* children of more advanced 
language proficiency to expand their practice with English. Answering 
in unison ranked third among SP-1 children and fifth among SP-2 children. 
The frequency of answering in unison by the less proficient children 
indicated their willingness t6 participate and practice. Engl ish in the 
large group activities , as was the case. of the SP-2 children in Spanish 
classrooms. The English-preferring children in the English classrooms 
anticipated the questions and statements of others more frequently than 
any other group of children. This suggests that the interpretation of 
cl assroom cues which permit a judgment about the content of an 
individual's next communicative act may require a relatively high degree 
of proficiency in the target language. 



(4) Nonverbal Strategi es 

Df the nonverbal strategies, avoidance, nonverbal attention getting, 
mime, identification, and copying letters/writing were engaged in most 
frequently. The consistent patterns found among all language groups 
within a classroom for verbal strategies were not evident for nonverbal 
strategies . Instead, the most consistent trends occurred among children 
having similar English language proficiency. The nonverbal strategies x 
used by SP-1 children were more often of the kind which did not extend 
communicative episodes than were those of other children.. Avoidance 
generally represented a higher proportion of the nonverbal strategies 
for these children than for SP-2 or EN children. That is, when presented 
with an opportunity to interact verbally th£$e. chil dren often rejected it 
through either .remaining silent or shrugging their shoulders. In ad- 
dition, many of the nonverbal strategies used. by the SP-1 children were 
passive responses* to the input of others* such as copying from the board 
per the teacher's instructions. 

For the SP-2 children* oh the other hand* more active nonverbal 
strategies such as _ identification and mime were. more common. Identifies-, 
tion, ih which children pointed to a concrete object, represented at least 

12% of total .nonverbal strategies. Unlike the strategies used by the 

less proficient chil dren , the use crtf this strategy was often accompanied 
by a verbal strategy to reinforce a message being transferred and did 
not, as in the case'of avoidance, discourage the occurrence of further 
interaction,. With the exception of SP-2 children in the Spanish class- 
rooms and the lone English-preferring boy in a bilingual class, all chil- 
dren used nonverbal attention getters with roughlyHhe same relative 
frequency. 
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(5 ) Strategy Use by Context 



The verbal strategies. most. commonly empl oyed _ih the classrborri_ih 
general.-- repetition* verbal, attention getters * fbrmuTsaic expressions * 
elaboration* memorization and. answering in unison --were found in all 
six contexts. Certain contexts were * however, typified by one or more of 
the commonly occur ri ng. strategies and > at timies by a number of the less 
common ones . This section, discusses the strategies typical of each 
context 'and examine^ the differential use made of these strategies by 
children of different language proficiencies. (See Appendix D for all 
strategies used by individual children.) 



Teacher-oriented contexts . As has been previously shown^ the content 
of most small group activities dealt with the development of reading 
skills. Thus, as shown in Table 1.1, strategies such as repetition and 
answering in unison as responses to lessons focusing on the form of lan- 
guage were common in this context. Similarly, as teachers used questions 
to stimulate students' use of varied structures and lexical items, 
elaboration was relatively common in this context . Monitoring, when 
observed, generally occurred during small group sessions. 

Answering in unison and repetition were. also characteristic of 
large group and opening/dismissal contexts in which the teacher, 
standing at the front of the room, elicited responses from children.; As 
opening/dismissal was made up of highly routin ! ized activities, such as 
recitation of the Pledge of Allegiance and the singing of patriotic 
songs, memorization was also a commonly used .strategy in this context. 
In the case of the SP-1 children, this was often the selective memoriza- 
tion of certain stressed words or phrases. 

Typical of the interactions in activities occurring in the adult- 
directed contexts are. the following episodes involving Raimundo during 
opening in a bilingual classroom. 



(After reciting the Pledge of Allegiance and singing 
America , the teacher begins the daily calendar exercise 
standing by the side bulletin board featuring time and 
season concepts) 

Teacher: iCual es son 1 os dias de 1 a semana? 

Raimundo: (Recited rhythmically, in unison with others) 
Domingo, lunes, martes, miercoles, jueves , 
viernes, y sabado 5 

Teacher : How many days are Inhere in a week? 

* 

Raimundo : (With others) 
Seven 

Teacher: How many days do we go to school? 

Raimundo: (With others) 
Mve 

Teacher: What are the days we go to school ? 
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Ralmundo: (In unison) 

Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday , Jhursday, Friday, 
(And then with two or three others) 
Saturday 

Teacher: (Catching the error) I s 

No. not Saturday- Who said Saturday? 

Raimundo : (Looks on only as someone accuses a boy in the 
back of the room of having said it) 

(Calendar exercise continues:} 

Teacher: Cuales meses vamos a la escuela? 

Raimundo: (Recites sequence of months in Spanish, beginning 
with 'agosto.' When he starts to say 'junio,' ht 
stops in mid-word, realizing that his peers have 
stopped appropriately .it 'mayo:') 

Here, Raimundo, a Spanish-preferring boy with straight medium length 
hair, u ed both a rpemorization^strategy and answering in unison. The 
form of presentation and content of the questions asked by -the teacher 
elicited these two strategies . The questions asked by the teacher were 
aimed at reviewing and drilling already known concepts and. required only, 
one word answers or series of answers: The teacher was eliciting 
responses from all of the children rather, than an individual. As was. 
typical of the large group activities and opening/dismissal, the teacher . 
only responded directly in the form of an evaluative feedback move When 
she . noticed Raimundo 1 s "incorrect" .answer . Otherwise all other response 
moves in the sequence were in the form of an additional question. 

Unlike some children .who consistently failed to respond in activities 
such as these since their lack of participation would not be noticed, y 
Raimundo took advantage of the context to practice both his first and 
sepond language. Raimundo was able to answer the first question appro- 
priately by reciting the days of the week in an_even mechanical tone 

typical of a memorized sequence. He continued the wel 1 -rehearsed routine 
correctly answering .in unison the next two questions in English: Rather 
than 1 istening closely to the teacher's next question, however, he 
resorted to mechanical ly reciting the days of the week in English: 
Although his memorization strategy on this item caused him to give an 
incorrect answer, his behavior later in Spanish illustrated one of the 
'benefits 1 of his answering in unison. When Raimundo began to make , ^ 
the same error in Spanish, automatically reciting the months in Spanish 
in a memorized sequence, he attended to the answers of his peers around 
him and stopped in mid-word . 

the large group context also encouraged the use of certain nonverbal 
strategies. Avoidance generally occurred more frequently in large group 
activities than in those of small group; In large droup, the teachers' 
attention was disseminated over many children so thit children could 
more easily avoid answering questions. In the small group sessions i 
however, teachers discouraged nonresponse by repeated questioning of the 
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same child- For the same reason, the use of nonverbal attention getters 
such as hand racing was relatively more frequent in large group than in 
small group situations. 

Peer-oriented contexts-. As with the adult-oriented contexts, cer- 
tain strata es characterize d each of the contexts of seat work, recess, 
and lu^ch formulaic expressions for example were the most cordon 
strategy during recess. This might be expected as in this context chil 
dren were involved in games each of which. had its own specialized 
vocabulary 7nS almost ritualistic interaction standards. The following 
example of Ernesto, a SP-2 boy in a Spanish classroom who outsid of 
the recess context interacted, with peers primarily in Spanish, typifies 
this tendency. ^ 

(Ernesto 'stands in the sand area near the parking lot 
watching a.. marble game along with a number of other boys) 

Jimmy: (To Meme) 

Play you, Meme. 

Heme: (Shakes his head no) 

Ernesto: Play you, Heme. ■ 

Heme:' OK 

Jimmy: Play you, Meme. 
Heme: (Shakes his -head no) 

Jimmy: You gonna play him? (Moving his head in the 

direction of Ernesto) 
(Ernesto and Meme separate themselves Slightly from the 
group and say simultaneously:) 

First 

Heme: 1 said it first. 

Ernesto: (Nods his head in agreement) 

— No changies . 

Heme: I don't wanna play.' (Re walks off) 
Ernesto: (Looks after him, then shrugs) 

Formulaic expressions were also common during lunch, This was es- 
nPMallTtrue for SP-1 children in Spanish classrooms who often found 
thise vefat a table with! English-preferring peers and used primarily 
r^ulaic ex Sessions in their interactions with these children 
Repetition in the form of incorporation of a topic or structure was 
also a common strategy in the lunch context. 

Uorh , n attention qetters were characteristic of the seat work con- 
text AS previo s y shown* In this context children worked on indi vidua 
tlsks and in order to carry out a eocmiunicative episode it was often 
^eLssary to attract the attention of an intended speech partner. The 
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following example of Marcel a, in which the child resorts to a number 
of different attention .getters to. gain access. to her peers, represents 
a case of unusual persistence in the use of this strategy. 



(Marcela is seated at her desk^ and attempts to 
, interrupt the conversation of Lupe, who sits in - 
> front of her and Vickie, situated in the next row) 

Marcela: LUPE, Lupe 

Lupe: (No response) 

Marcela: Lupe, come here. (She then whistles loudly) 
Lupe: (Turns around in her desk) : 
Mareela: Did you miss some? 
Lupe: (No response) 
* Marcela: Vickie* Vickie 

Vickie: (No response) 

Marcela: Viquita, look what I did. I was gonna take 
the page out. (Hoi ds up her writing assign- 
ment which she had crumpled into a ball earlier) 
Vickie, Viquita 

Vickie: Huh? 

Marcela's repertoire of verbal attention getters is impressive here. 
When increased volume, repetition of Lupe's name, and a direct command 
are not successful, she uses the paral inguistic device of whistling, 
which is successful . Finally, she *3ds the dimunitive form to gain 
Vickie's attention. 

The seat work context was also that in which less commonly occurring 
strategies such as appeal for assistance and talking to oneself usually 
occurred. Children would sol icit assistance from either the teacher or 
their peers in completing a task for which ther-e was a "correct answer.' 
The individual work typical of the seat work context also encouraged the 
strategy of tal king to oneself wjiile carrying out the problem- 

solving involved in a task. Children, for example, were observed f to' 
count to themselves as they solved math problems and repeat the sounds 
and names of letters as they copied from the board. These types of 
strategies, when accompanied by a response from a speech partner, ma de 
up many of the communicative episodes initiated to no one in particular 
which were discussed in an earlier section of this report. An observa- 
tion of Lea, a SP-2 child .in an Engl ish classroom highlights a number 
of the strategies used in. the activities related to seat work. 

(Lea sits at a sma]l table with four other children, 
all of whom are working on a mimeographed math 
assignment) 

Lea: (Counts on her fingers to herself as she 

solves the problem, then, seeing Carol , two 
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seats away, flip through the sheets of 
problems, contents:) 

I know how to do that. (Pointing to a problem) 

Carol: (Gives no response, and turns the page) y 

Lea: (Looks at another problem) 
That' s gonna be hard. 

CaVol : (Gives no response and begins working) 

Lea: (Resuming work, counts on her fingers and 
remarks: ; 

I'm getting all messed up. 

Laura: (Girl next to her) 

Three plus five (To help Lea out) . 

Lea : NO, I know how. 

^ Laura: (Resumes work) ' , 

Here, Lea, who frequently talked to herself, is unsuccessful twice in) 
attempting to establish contact with her elassmate Carol. Her remarX to 
herself (i^e. to no one in particular), however, serves to attract the 
attention of Laura, who spontaneously offers her assistance in solving 
the probl enr. Unintended initiations ef episodes such as this were 

corrmon. ^ / : 

/ 

The eontext of seat work was that in which the highest percentage of 
nonverbal strategies occurred. Nonverbal attention getters, like verbal 
ones, were a common strategy during this context. Children frequently 
tapped on each other's shoulders or used their pencils to attract. their 
neighbor's attention. 7 This was especially true of children in class- 
rooms where the seating arrangement of i ndividual rowed desks forced 
children to lean acrbss the aisle or turn around to establish contact. 
Identification was another nonverbal strategy which characterized seat 
work. This strategy often occurred in conjunction with verbalization as 
children, in describing or explaining the task at hand, frequently 
resorted to pointing to their work. 



(6) Contextual Variations 



ioe Group 



Although certain strategies tended to characterize contexts, the 
relative frequency of individual strategies and the way in which certain 
strategies were used differed by the language proficiency of the children. 
English-preferring children used the majority of their English strategies 
during the contexts of seat work, recess, and lunch. Spanish-preferring 
children, on the- other hand, employed English strategies primarily 
during small group, large group, and opening/dismissal. This suggests 
that as children gain greater proficiency in a language they are better 
able to structure their own language learning strategies* Further ; 
support for this supposition is provided by a_ comparison of the SP-1 
and SP-2 children in the sample. When the relative frequencies of use 
of individual strategies were compared by context, SP-2 children 
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consistently used a greater proportion of all strategies in the. non- 
teacher directed contexts than did SP-lichi ldren . Also, even within the 
same contexts, these children used a number of the more common strategies 
for different purposes than did their SP-1 counterpart's. This was es; 
pecially evident with formulaic expressions, repetition, and elaboration. 
For SP-1 children in the Spanish arid bilingual classrooms, routine ex- 
pressions served primarily as responses to teachers'f questions . Fre- 
quently, these expressions were used as a means of dealing with requests 
in teacher-directed activities. SP-2 children, on the other hand, tended 
" to use these strategies for the more interactional purposes of initiating 
and sustaining communicative episodes, especially with peers. 



3. The Respo nse M o ve 

For all language groups across all classrooms similar trends were 
found in terms of the response move. For most children, 10 a majority of 
episodes consisted of a total of two communicative acts and, therefore, 
did not result in communicative sequences. The frequency of communicative 
sequences remained relatively consistent over time, varying a maximum of 
five percentage points from the first to the second observation period. 
Although the ratio of sequences to nonsequences stayed relatively stable 
over the year, there was a general increase in the average number of 
communicative acts by the target child in communicative sequences from 
fall to spring. This suggests that when feedback was provided, the 
children were becoming more adept at sustaining conventions at the end 
of the year. 

Contextual differences jrel ated to the response move were not as 
apparent as with the'other moves making up a communicative episode. As 
illustrated in Table 12 , across all classrooms the majority of episodes 
in the teacher-directed small group context resulted in sequences. This 
was consistent With the type of activities that occurred in that context. 
These activities, related to reading or answering questions about a 
story, were generally initiated by the adult through a request, to 
which the child responded and the adult provided feedback or made an 
additional request related to the same topic. Thus, they were structured 
to be what we have called a communicative sequence. "In the episodes not 
re ulti ng in a comnunicative sequence, feedback on performance was 
general ly not provided. The following observations of Dons in this 
context exemplify these types of comnunicative episodes. 

/ 

Sequence: 

(Doris is at the rectangular table with the teacher 
and the other five members of her reading group. The 
teacher holds up the letter 'V-' and" asks for its sound) 

Dor i s : [va] 

Teacher: What is this letter, Dori s? (Holds up a 'P'j 

Dor i s : [da] 

Teacher: (Asks Doris to repeat) 
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Ta bl e \£ Relative frequency of 
sequences vs. nonsequences by context 



(SP I CHILDREN). 



Small Group Seat Work Large Group Recess Lunch .Opening/ All 

Contexts 



$ NS S US S NS S NS S NS S : NS S NS 

classroom — it it it i t i ■ i i i i i \ 



English Classrooms 

(N=8) . Fall 54 46 \\ 59 45 55 40 60 33 67 36 64 ,43 57 

Spring 56 , 44 36 64 33 62 .34 66 34 66 40 60 . 39 61 

Bilingual 

Classrooms Fall 71 29 44 56 49 51 34 66, 46 54 .38 62 46 54 

' N=7 ' ' Spring 58 52 . 40 60 51 49 34 66 60 40 39 61 46 54 

Spanish Classrooms 

(NO) Fall 52 48 35 65 61 39 44 56' 25 75 28 72 44 56 

Spring 70 30 44 v : 56 53 47 51 49 59 41 26 74 49 51 



* "S" designates sequences; "NS" designates nonsequences. 
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Table 12 continued 



CLASSROOM 



t t 



it * x 



Spring 



^ates sequences; * »P« 



Ml . 



(SP II EB1LWEH) 



Sm „ G r.«p Seat Hort Large ft* *« * «sa1 «| 



42 5B 



English Classrooms ^ 36 64 « 57 42 58 35 65 _» « ^ 57 

(.11) ^11 53 ^ „ bs 43 , 43 57 32 



46 54 



cq 30 70 58 42 



67 33 I 5 85 



Spanish Classroom „ % „ M 61 33 n » „ „ 48 52 

Spring 65 
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Table 12 continued 



(EN CHILDREN) 



Small Group Seat Work Large Group Recess Lunch Opening/ All 

Dismissal Contexts 

S 1 NS 1 S MS S NS S NS S NS S NS S NS 



classroom i i i i it it t i i i t t 



English Classrooms 

(N=7) Fall 50 50 35 65 48 52 29 71 49. 51 43 57 41 59 
Spring 43 57 41 59 40 60 47 53 44 56 44 56 42 58 



Classrooms Fall 55 45 20 80 26 74 31 69 75 25 27 73 39 61 
(N=1) Spring 51 49 33 67 57 43 24 76 27 73 40 60 38 62 



* "S" designates sequences; "NS" designates nonsequences. 
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Doris: Lde] 

Teacher: (Gives Doris the letter and tells her to 
put it on a pocket board) 

Nonsequence : 

(It is small group reading. Doris and her five peers 
are listening to the teacher read, "Father dro* e home 
and found the note 11 .) 

Teacher: (Asks Doris to name the words with the long 
'0' sound) 

Doris: Found 

Teacher: (Repeats the question to the girl next to 
Doris) 

The nature of the other adul t-<iirected^6ntexts, large group, and 
opening/dismissal were less conducive to communicative episodes that 
resulted in communicative sequenjes^ Between 34% and 491 of the 
episodes in these contexts at jmy observation period -were sequences. 
Again this was consistent with the nature of the classroom interaction in 
these contexts which consisted largely of voluntary or drilled answers 
for which no feedback was provided. 

The relative frequency of conmunicative sequences in the peer*- 
oriented contexts of seat work, recess, and lunch was similar. Sequences 
generally constituted less than 50% of the episodes in each context. This 
would seem. to reflect the still developing conversational skills of the 
sample. children. In many cases where rules of conversational etiquette 
in adult conversation would have designated a response or elicited a. com- 
ment by the listener* children wer^ observed to ignore speech directly 
addressed to them. Similarly, as has been shown elsewhere (Bates, 1975), 
they were generally not observed to provide cues to their speech partners 
that they were attending to the conversation. An increase in the fre- 
quency of the v use of requests for clarification , indicative of attention 
to the speech of another, however, did suggest the children's development 
in this area by the end of the first grade year. 



C. Sumiary 

In general the structure of children's communicative episodes in 
the three types of classrooms were similar. A majority of the observed 
episodes were initiated by some one other than the sample children. 
There was, however, a tendency on the part of most children to increasingly 
use English v in those episodes which they initiated at the end of the year. 
Although the mode of children's communicative episodes was reflective of 
the general language use in the classrooms in which they were found, 
Spanish-Preferring children exhibited a tendency to use Spanish with peers 
when the opportunity presented itself in all classrooms. Regardless of 
the language used, a majority of the conmunicative episodes engaged in 
by the children did not result ih a conmunicative sequence. That is* 
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with the exception of small group activities which were designed to 
encourage a fsries of responses from individual children, .comunicative 
acts by sample children generally did not receive a response: 

Interaction strategies related to language acquisition were an 
imDortant part of the communicative episodes Of al i sample children. 
Tffi»t accosted for at least 5W of the communicative acts occurring wn th- 
in a ccSunicative episode: The principal English strategies used were 
similar for all sample children. However, the frequency with which dif- 
ferent strategies were employed differed by classroom type. Formulaic 
expressions characterized the Spanish classrooms, whereas memorization and 
answering in unison typified the bilingual classrooms and verbal^ atten- 
tion getters the English classrooms. These, to some extent reflected 
differences in the activities in which children engaged in the various 
classroom types. 

Individual contexts within the classrooms were found to influence 
the nature of the cocununicative episodes engaged in by the sample chil- 
dren The adult-oriented contexts of small group, large group, and 
opening/dismissal were characterized by adult-initiated sequences in 
Engl ish in all classrooms. The strategies of memorization and answering 
9 son were conmon in these contexts. In the peer-oriented contents 
of seat work, lunch, and recess, the strategies of verbal attention 
getters and formulaic expressions were more common. 

The language proficiency of individual children influenced the way 
in which strategies were used. Children with greater proficiency in 
English were more lik-^.v than their less proficient peers to use 
strategies to initiate ond sustain communicative episodes. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Hhe classrooms of the three sample children in kindergarten differed 
from this arrangement bat were similar at each of the schools. At each, 
they contained four distinct areas — housekeeping, blocks, art, and book 
corner. Children worked at tables or played oh the floor in each area. 

2 These children had reading in Engl ish, as did the rest of their class- 
mates, including all sample children." Thus, although these classrooms 
were designated as bilingual by the school districjf, they were considered 
English classrooms for the purposes of this Study. 

3 Given the differences in language use and student populations:, the 
students taught by each teacher were considered a separate classroom for 
this study. Thus, three were designated English classrooms and three 
Spanish cl assrooms . 

4 The kindergarten classroom in which one sample chi]d was found 
differed from the first grades in that it was part of three combined 
classrooms in a large auditorium. The room was divided into four ma in 
sections — art/book,, math/housekeeping, puppet/tracing, and Spanish/fun. 
Children rotated daily from one area to another. 

5 This classroom was designated an English classroom for the purposes 
of the study, whereas all others at this site we<*e considered bilingual 
classrooms . 

6 Data are presented in summary form, however, they are consistent 
with the findings for individual children with 37 of the 42 children 
following the general pattern in both the fall and spring. 

Typical of the children who did not follow the general pattern, but 
initiated a majority of their communicative episodes was Susan This 
child, an English-preferring girl with black eyes and jet black hair, 
eagerly participated in all classroom activities. The following episodes 
observed during a teacher-directed reading group typify the behavior 
of children who initiated a majority of their communicative episodes. 

(Susan is at the curved table with the teacher and 
7 other members of her English classroom. The chil- 
dren are doing a letter and word recognition drill 
with flashcards . ) 

Susan: (Watches intently as the girl next to her 

identifies the cards^ Then the teacher holds 
the first one up to her) 
I, N, L, lit, mit, fit 

Teacher: Very good (Offers Susan an animal cookie) 

Do you know these? " . 

Susan: A, H, hat, sat, mat 
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Two stars, very good, Susan (Allows her 

to take another cookie, then continues with 

the next child) r 



Teacher: 



Susan: (Eats her cookie as the girl recites then says 
to the teacher: ) 

You know what I did at home? I did 'eat , 1 1 sat 1 
one day and 'sit , 1 'mi t ' (pause) and 'cat , ' 'sat , 1 
'sit,' and I did them without the thing you gave 
me. 

Teacher: You spelled them too? 
Susan: (Shakes her head yes) 
Teacher: Very good 

Even in this small group reading activity whichwas structured for adult 
initiation of sequences, Susan was able to initiate a communicative 
episode. Beginning the sequence with the formulaic "You know what," she, 
interrupted the activity with a comment related to the task at hand. Not 
only did she initiate. the episode, but she also focused the topic of 
conversation on herself, a common practice among these children. (See 
Appendix E for the relative. frequencies of other-initiated vs. target- 
initiated episodes for all children.) 

7 Although most children tended to follow the samp general patterns of 
relatively equal proportions of adult/peer interaction in first grade, 
there were a number of children whoconsistently chose to interact with 
one speech partner over another. Adriana, an SP-2 child in an English 
classroom, and Jaime , an SP-2 child in a bilingual classroom, typified 
these contrasting types of children^ For both children, approximately 
40% of their total episodes were target-initiated. Their choice of 
speech partner, however, differed dramatically. 

Adriana, a dark-complexioned girl with short straight black hair 
and alluring eyes^ favored the teacher as a speech partner when she 
initiated interactions,. Typical of her orientation to the teacher was 
the following example from an observation of seat work in which she wa^ 
attempting to rapidly complete her copying assignment from the board . 

^The teacher is standing in. the back of the room 
consulting with another child) 

Adriana : (Turns in her desk, interrupts and asks in 
a loud voice: ) 

Miss, how do you spell 'star'? 

Teacher: (Ignores her) 

Vera: (From her desk across the aisle) 
S-T- 

Adriana: (Ignores Vera, and repeats in * whiny voice:) 
Miss, how do you spell 'star'? 

\ 
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Teacher: 
Adriana : 

Teacher: 
Adriana : 



S-T and then look at 'car. ' (Referring to 
the word 'car 1 that is already on the board) 

(Putting her hands over her ears in a gesture 
of exasperation) 

i can't understand. They're talking too much. 



S-T-A-R 
(Writes 



'star 1 on her paper) 



As was typical of Adriana, she appealed to the teacher for assistance, 
using the common attention getter for the teacher * "Miss." Though her 
peer tried to offer the correct answer, Adriana ignored her and persisted 
in repeating the question of the teacher in the same form until she 
received attention. Her orientation toward the teacher was further em- 
phasized by her choiee of words referring to her peers as "them" by 
which she further aligned herself with the teacher. 

In sharp contrast to ►Adriana was Jaime, a small pale-faced boy with 
very small eyes set in his round face. Of the interactions he began, 
only 19% were with adults, arid these were almost totally confined to ex- 
hibiting a completed task. During the day, he frequently directed his 
attention to his peers rather than to the lesson at hand, a practice 
which often won disapproval from the teacher. The following small group 
reading session in Spanish typified his orientation toward peers. 

(Children work in their Spanish workbooks on a task 
in which they circle words in a row beginning with 
*sa-se-si-so-su' ) 

Jaime: (Finished with the task, calls softly:) 
Miss 

Teacher: (Involved in assisting someone else, ignc es 
him) y 

Jaime: (To boy across from him who has circled letters 
messily) 

Parece uh futbol . 
Cesar: Encerr£ esto. ? 
Adolfo: Es una . 

Cesar: Mira/acS. (Pointing out the letter N which 
Adolfo has colored brown) 

Jaime: dSabes por que? Porque 1o pintaron brown. 

Maria: Tu las hiciste, Jaime. 

Jaime: £Eh? 

Maria: Tu las hiciste. 

As was typical of Jaime, he failed to persist in trying to attract the 
teacher 1 s attention. When his verbal attention getter was ignored, he 
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purification when Maria introduced, a. new, xopi> f 
sTstence in "attaining interaction with his peers. 

8 The only Leptions .to this the SP-2 children in Spjnish ?l.?s- e 
rooms and the EN child n bil ngal c jsses we re whe . ^, >JlyJ 

of the groups was ve r^f 1 i r o characterized by a relatively high 
In both cases the children were characteri?e percentages of 

frequency and diversity of verbal stra teg lesar - trat £ a v U se 
Verbal strategies in relation to the tgL J ;^ ese mu 
Although of limited comparative value, the intorm cMldren in 

dren does provide some insight as to the expenem. 
these classroom types. 

9 ^ . +n nprrpive the situation as non-threatening and 

t ^"to^nswer^ore f?ee | n the anonymity of the large group 
situation a t n han e when r engaged y in *ne-to-one interaction. 

in u a ma inritv of their communicative 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES ' 4 



The two previous chapters presented the general trends related to . 
the communicative episodes involving children of different English lan- 
guage proficiency. The former examined the experience of ehildrenjn 
Head Start programs implementing different bilingual bi cultural pre- 
school models. The latter focused on the communicative episodes of the 
same children and their control group counterparts in different types of 
first grade classrooms. -This chapter summarizes the outcomes of these 
experiences by comparing the individual children making up the sample in 
a number of ways-. First, the development of different interaction 
strategies' for individual children is discussed. Second^ the relation- 
ship uf such strategies to the acquisition of a second language is ex- 
plored. Finally, the average levels of English acquisition for children 
in different types of classrooms is examined. 

A. Development of Inter action Strategies 

There appears to be a hierarchical order to the development of - 
interaction strategies. Although the order of acquisition was similar 
for all sample children, the number of strategies was closely tied to 
the level of proficiency of the individual child in the target- 1 anguage 
at a given point in time. Table 13 depicts visually the order of ac- 
quisition of English strategies for the experimental children in the 
sampie. As can be seen, the patterns for SP-1 and SP-2 children differ 
dramatically. During the initial observation of the children in Head 
Start, shown as the capital letter A, few of the children who had had 
little previous exposure to English used any strategies m English. 
The few strategies employed by some children repetition , memoriza- 
tion, one word answers, and literal translation -- were those which 
might be considered among the least cogmtively demanding of all the 
strategies investigated. In addition, as previously shown, .these 
strategies often did not serve to further interaction By the second 
observation period, shown as the letter B, more children were using 
Repetition and memorization. However, with the exception of Ricardo, 
the boy who made the greatest gains on ^e tests of English language , 
proficiency ahd who was observed to use only English in the Head Stjxry 
classroom at the end of the year, little diversification of strategies 
was noted among SP-1 children. 

SP-2 children, on the it her hand, had a greater variety of 
strategies on entering preschool. In addition to the strategies used 
|y the SP-1 children, most SP-2 children commonly used formulaic ex- 
pressions and verbal attention getters. As pointed out previously, 
these strategies were more interactive than those used by the less 
proficient children. Thus , even on enten ng preschool , the 
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Table 13 : Sequence of acqu j ' : 'ion of j 
language strategies in English by Up** group. 
3 (Experimental children] 






Enrique 


A A 


A 


A 


E E 1 


\ A 


C 




Susan 


B C 


C 


B 


E 


A 


C 


EN 


Ruth 


A A 


A 


A 


A 


f 


B 


CHI LORE 1 


Carmen 


D C 


A 


A 


C 


A 


E 




Gregorio - 


A , 


A 


A 




A 


0 



'E A 



E 
C 
B 
B 



A 

C K 



C C ' C 
0 



c c 
c e 




criteria 



third and H D" the 119 



for acquisition, ■« own 
final observation period. 



children had thi^p essary Seahs to initiate 

The majority of these chijdren.^howe ^d requests for clarification 
strategies as elaboration, teaching, and v ^esjS b of communicative 
which would tend to sustain an ep ode e ^[^^ which these 
acts. In addition, with the exception or one even those 

children were never observed, o use , SP *jcb, .d than 

^1^^^^^ 'peers throughout Head Start. 

" E nglish,preferring:childrenus|areperto^ 

to that used by SP-2 eh J .df-jn. f.a*$ lon *£> e children also used the 
the children even on entry to Head Start . jnes frequently 
strategies of repetition and ve^b|l^ attention ge t sp _ 2 children, 

™ S ^eo ^n^r^pJe^lonrand^emor^a^ion more frequently 
than, did their EN counterparts. 

By the third observation period at t he 'gg^^^S^ilStfei.S 
year, SP-1 children were generally usin a g a er va * fermu , 
Almost all usee i the ^mainstays of the SP 4 cni had begun to 

laic expressions and verba at ^ien gette answering in 
elaborate. Children of all groups used the jtrai gy the a ctivi- 

bnlson which reflected the large group st rgc^re of m . 
ties in first grade While^all of the^chiid j eriod, a + 

groups had acquired this strategy at the tnir ^ epd of the first 
number of the SP-1 c^l r d net use Jt y langU age in such group 
grade year. Their hesitancy to use tendency of these children 

situations is also ind cated by the greater tendency yed 
to use selective memorization Sorfeot the 5 k used requests for 

interactive strategy of teaching others -^ e ° gy J emanding advanced 
clarification and none told stones, a sir a yj these 
syntactical and lexical development . Si^ilaHy.^wh ^ acquired 

fJSStSf ofn^??co?4S^nr S -niio?l^ iheir speech in this 



language . 



it is worthwhile to note the experience of ^-p-^Reynaldo . 
ivette, who made use of nearly a \t e g trategie^ ^ ^ ^ clency 
observation period, al so showed tneg . t grade . Similarly 

tsf any experimental child from prescnooi to ? s start, began to 
feynaldo 'who was a shy ch1 d who seldom spoke ,n .Hejd ^ ^ Qf the 
use the common initial strategies in first gra, he used more 

first grade year had. increase the numbe r of |? t ^ inent ^ child 
than any other experimental child Me proficiency over the first 
who showed the greatest §a1 ns J? !" gl ^J Homero on the other hand, 
grade y4r. Carlos, Biguel , Alicia, ^ t ^°^ h °Sughout the study, and 
9 0S ed principally the . less dema ^n ua e roficiency test scores, 

theirs were among the lower tnyn»M 

. + . 4iii 4r\ hoth SP-1 children, serves to 
A comparison of Carlos with Julio * hot h 5P - = HofJ of English 

illustrate the two Fedora; f " ^ ^ Although both began 
interaction strategies illusgjtjj by tne icienCy in English, 

the Head Start year with no measuraDie ore " 
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.= CnnU *h strategies differed 

by ihe end » Hr« tW ? « E "' mh 

su65Uftt, ;" y a ^ «- — ^Kl r 

Carlos, 9 cyriy D ke on1y Spa-msh at t0 employ a few 

SSk^OT^WS. S.^Uph: the 

^teraction'occurred daring work time: 

Teacher: iCflantos inos Henes? 

Carlos: (Holds up three ^ , ,„: he 

then directs each:) 

r^ 0 oUre«;ve S the ahra Z o of his peer,, 
Carlos: (Smilingly recent 
Teacher: (Tories ) . _ , 

Car, ° S; Tha " k, °° - ttH5 ,e»el,earloS_ m erel y repeats 

rrS : .ii v f^mz*^ • mere,y r6peate 

P^on^dSled --"7- Carlo , reperto , r eo fE ng--h- fe e- 

M ter a year of H*«rg.rt«jj Ca s 1 very ! Weed to gj^ Jt^ 
9i es nad expanded somewha ^ -* xpre ssions and ver^atte 9 
lies such a?>he use of for™ rst he na -he 

{ers During the fal1 55^1 v in the classroom, as per ^ 
plmeness formulas use ' , ; . ,gd« atl H. 

teacher's roll call { c| cifeterli i Although h rare y . „. ic r getting 
eaten breakfast 10 the " ab -,e to "seethe, he_con- 

taken from a large group 



usual strategy: chnrt story • " 

u ha § iust finished reading a ^ n t0 check 
Teacher has jusx different chnldren 

English and now cans u 
their comprehension.) 
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Teacher: OK, Carlos, what happened in the story? 

Carlos: (Extended pause) 

Esta jugando peVota . 

Teacher: Esta jugando pelota: £Y despues? 

Carlos: Esta cortando el sacate. 

Teacher: Esta cortando el sacate. Re's cutting the 
grass _: . ; 

(The teacher continues questioning Carlos 

in both Spanish and Erigl ish , . wit h . Carlos . 

responding totally in Spanish. Finally she 

ends the interaction with:) 

Very good (Points to the. door of the house 

in the picture, and asks:) 

dQufen esta en la puerta ? 

Robert: (From in back, answers "Andrew" as the teacher 
writes tne name on the blackboard) 

Carlos: Andrew 

As evident from this example, despite the teacher's constant translation, 
Carlos consistently responded in Spanish to the teacher' s questions in 
English. He did, however, understand her questions, as indicated by his 
correct answers to them. The only time he used English was when he 
repeated the English name after his classmate. 

Carlos continued to successfully avoid engaging in interaction in 
English even at the end. of the first grade year. At this time, period- 
ically he would repeat in unison with others the Engl ish vocabulary 
words modelled by the teacher during a review of the day's writing 
assignment. The majority of the time, however, he continued to success- 
fully.avoid any interactions in English, as evident from the following 
example from late in the first grade year. 

Carlos: (Goes to the teacher^s side and lays his 

completed copying assignment in front of the 
teacher, who sits at her desk) 

Teacher : You finished? 

Carlos: (Points to where he has started copying a 
second time ) 

Teacher: That means you've gone through here and started 
again here, (As she points to each set of words 
he has copied twice) 

Carlos: (Nods affirmatively) 

teacher: (Goes on to check assignment, and ends with:) 
Write the whole word, toda la pal a bra. OK? 
Did you understand? 

Carlos: (Nods yes and returns to the table where boy 
next to him asks immediately:) 
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Boy: 



dDonde pusiste mi eraser ? 



Carlos: Aqui (As he picks up eraser sitting at far 

end ef the table and hands it to the boy) » 

In this series of. sequences taken from a remedial English reading session 
Carlos successfully managed to avoid any verbal interaction lriEriglish 
by simply using nonverbal strategies of pointing and nodding his head. 
The teacher correctly interpreted and verbalized for him all his responses 
to her questions. The sequence with his peer which followed immediately, 
however, indicated that__he readily interacted, in Spanish. By the end of 
first grade, he had still only demonstrated the use of five strategies. 

Julio, in his use of strategies over time, provides a sharp, contrast 
to Carlos. A tall, happy-go-lucky boy, Julio spoke almost totally in 
Spanish with his peers at the beginning of the Head Start year. Period- 
ically, however, he.took the initiative in using Engl ish_wi th adul ts . 
These. were almost always in the form of short directive formulaic ex- 
pressions. One morning after breakfast , for. example, he was still eating 
when the teacher announced in English that, the children should form a 
circle and hold hands. Julio protested ,_ "Wait a minute, Wait for me," 
repeating his directive for emphasis as he hurried to throw away his 
milk carton and join the circle. Similarly* he was observed addressing 
the English-speaking custodian to establish claim on a leftover hamburger 
with "Rey, that's mine." 

By the end of the Head Start year, Julio's repertoire of strategies 
had. expanded somewhat, but was still very limited. One of his favorite 
activities was participating in the singing and motions to the song/ 
rhyme "mul berry Bush." He had the routine so wel 1 memorized that once, 
when the teacher in leading the group, neglected to mention combing, 
one's hair after dressing, he reminded the teacher, "A peinamos." The 
teacher acknowledged his remark, "Jul io says we need to comb our hair 
again," and the group performed and recited the proper routine. As 
evident from the fact that Julio used Spanish to point out the missing 
English lines, Jul io at the end of the Head Start year still tended, to 
use his native language except for those situations in which he would 
depend on memorized words or phrases either in the form of a formulaic 
expression or a favorite song or rhyme. 

By the beginning of first grade, Julio had undergone a. dramatic 
change in the variety of English strategies he used. At this times he 
spoke mainly English in the context of the classroom, even with his 
peers, as shown in this example from a seat work context in the fall: 

Julio: (To no one in particular as he holds up his paper) 
Look where I am. 

(Looks at Julio's writing and comments on it) 

(Writes something on. his page and then, looking 
toward Samuel , adds : ) 
I gonna catch up to you. 

( Ignores him) 



Samuel : 
Jul io : 

Samuel : 
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Although his speech still retained certain formulaic structures such as 
"gonha he now used English, together with the action of holding up his 
paper * to establish contact with peers. He elaborated spontaneously. 
Ten minutes later during a small group reading lesson wUb the teacher 
he was observed helping a peer to identify a word in English. .When... 
Julio's classmate began to underline the word 1 1 i fee ' . instead, of Mittle' 
during a word recognition exercise, Julio informed him_"and twci.T's" and 
the boy corrected the error by underlining 'little: 1 Thus, Julio. was 
willing to share his knowledge of English with others. This knowledge, 
as evident from the example, was based on more than mere memorization 
of a sequence or structure. 



By the end of the first grade year, Jul io was exhibit i n§ the use of 
a few additional strategies which exemplified his increasing attention to 
the speech of those with whom he interacted. .After assigning roles to 
his peers for reading of a story from his Engl ish primer, Mike told 
Julio to begin reading. Apparently not hearing, Julio. asked "What?" and 
Mike reiterated, "We.:, read." Later as they continued reading, Julio 
came upon a word in his reading that he did not recognize and asked Mike 
for assistance in identifying the word. In using the strategies of re- 
questing clarification of his peer's utterance and appealing for assis- 
tance, Julio exhibited an increased attention. to the form of speech and 
a willingness to use it to interact, rather than merely respond. 

The patterns of English strategy use by individual SP-2 children 
were more similar than those of SP-1 children represented by Carlos and 
Julio SP-2 children all used elaboration by the third observation 
period and all taught others. Most talked to themselves as they carried 
out their school work, but unlike their SP-1 counterparts, they had also 
acquired the strategy of Tionitoring and self-correcting their speech in 
English. These children also exhibited the greatest variety of strategies 
of the three language groups. 

EN children all used the communicative episode-sustaining device of 
request for clarification in first grade and most monitored, their use 
of English. In addition, by the end o r first grade, most of these 
children had added the conversation-initiating strategy of appeal for 
assistance. As Table 13 illustrates, certain strategies were. never used 
by EN children. This suggests that certain strategics are related ex- 
clusively to second language learning. These include one word answers, 
literal translation, and selective memorization.. Language switching was 
employed only by that EN child who attended a bilingual first grade. 

The data for the control children, although limited to the third 
and fourth observation periods, were consistent with those .for the 
experimental grSup. The strategies which were cognitively less demanding 
and structurally less complex were employed by most children during the 
fall observations in first grade: A greater variety of strategies were 
used by most children late in the year, with requests for clarification 
and appeals for assistance being limited largely to SP-2 and EN children. 
Certain children of both the SP-1 and SP-2 groups - specif ical y , Jorge , 
Roberto, and Vicki, in the former and Jaime and Juamta in the latter — 
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continued to use. mainly the. less demanding strategies throughout the 
year. Dominga -> Harta * and Marcel a, on the. other hand, greatly expanded 
the range of strategies they employed in the classroom. These children 
were. also among those who showed the greatest gains in English language 
proficiency. 



B . Strategies and Language Acquisition 

To determine more precisely the relationship between the range of 
interaction strategies "US'ed by individual children and growth in lan- 
guage prof i-ciency , SP-1 3 children were ranked by change in both English 
and Spanish language proficiency from one observation period to the 
next. Rank order correlations of these measures and two measures in- 
dicative of the Children's use of interaction strategies were then _ calcu- 
lated. These measures were : (1) change in the absolute frequency of 
strategies used in each language ; (2) change in the frequency of strategy 
use in Engl i sh and Spanish as a percentage of the total number of 
strategies employed. 

The results,, presented in Table 14 suggest that, at least in the_ 
case of the children studied, the use of interaction strategies in English 
by children of limited proficiency is strongly related to increased 
prjficiency in that language; U appears that in the situation where the 
language environment is predominantly Spanish and children have very 
limited proficiency in English, as in the case of Rio Grande City* in- 
creased use of the same strategies, principally those of repetition, 
memorization, and one word answers will.be related* to relatively greater 
increases in English proficiency. In situations where children have the 
opportunity to diversify strategies, such as the largely English language 
environment of the East bos Angeles Head Start or have developed suf- 
ficient proficiency to experiment with other strategies , as is the case 
with children at both rites. from the second to third observation periods, 
a high correlation between increases in the number of strategies and 
increased English proficiency was found. In first grade 4 , both increases 
in total English strategies employed and proportional increases in. the 
use of strategies in Engl ish remain highly correlated with English lan- 
guage proficiency in the. Engl ish language environments of the Corpus 
Christi classrooms. Weaker positive relationships were found in those 
situations where the. sample. children were distributed in classrooms with 
diverse language environments .5 v 

When the rel atioriship between interaction strategies used in the 

classroom and English language proficiency was examined by classroom type, 
consistent patterns were also found. SP-1 children in both English and 
bilingual classrooms who showed the greatest diversification in English 
interaction. strategies over time also exhibited the greatest increases 
in English language proficiency. As shown in Table 15 , the correlations 
in each case were significant. No similar trends were found with 
either SP-2 children or EN children in English classrooms. This would 
seem to be a result of these children having al ready attained a. relatively 
high level of English language proficiency and use of most of the 
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Table 14: Rank order correlations of language" strategies 
with increased language proficiency by site. 

i 

Head Start j to Head Start I I Head Start II t o First Grade I First Grade I to First Grade II 
English" Spanish English Spanish English Spanish 

Change in the number of 
Strategies used in the 
Target language 

CORPUS CHRISTI - 1 

EAST LOS ANGELES .88 

RIO GRANDE CITY -M 



.85 =.95 

.57 .90 3 .30 .71 -.57 

j'P .88 - .59 



ge in strategies 
in the target 
Language as a percent 
of total target 



CORPUS CHRISTI 



.85 .40 



EAST LOS ANGELES .68 :16 :76 M .80 .37 

RIO GRANDE CITY .90 -.05 .68 - -.85 



0 



^ Includes both experimental and control children. 

Cell size did not permit this calculation. 
3 Significant at the p i, 05 level; 



4 The high negative correlation coefficients oyer this period of time is a result of the addition of a 
Spanish speaking aide in the classroom containing the two children who had interacted most in English 
at the first observation period. Thus, although the number of strategies used by these children and 
o ^eir English language proficiency increased,' the ratio of their English to Spanish use decreased, 
ERIC) Hi 
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Table 15: .Rank order correlations of English;. language strategies 
with increased. language proficiency of first 
grade children by language group. 



Change in the. number of 
strategies Used in the 
target language 

SP I 

SP II 



English Classrooms 



.85 
.15 



1 



Bilingual Classrooms 



.95 
2 



EN 



.62 



Change in. strategies as a 
percentage of total target 
language 

SP I 
SP H 
EN 



.30 
■;68 



>s 1 



.15 



1 r:...:r: 



2 



Significant at the p^.05 level. 
Cell sizd did not permit this calculation. 
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interaction strategies. In fact, the significant negative correlation 
between acquisition level and the proportion, of interaction strategies 
used by EN children suggests that as. these children increase their 
proficiency over the year. certain strategies may be abandoned and 

perhaps more appropriate ones developed as greater proficiency in 
English is attained. b 



The examples of Dominga, an SP-l child in an Engl ish classroom at 

Rio_Grande City and Alberto* an SP-2 child in the same type of classroom 
at East Los Ang^+e-s-^i 1 1 ustrate the findings presented in the table. 



Dominga , a pale thin girl with dark brown eyes, was a shy, 
quiet SP-l girl who early in the first grade year seldom ini- 
tiated interactions with her peers. Her shyness was exempli- 
fied not only in her classroom interaction patterns but also 
in her body language; frequently she sat at her desk, hands 
in her mouth, squirming her body to the side in an apparent 
gesture of shyness and embarrassment. In spite of her shy 
demeanor, Doming^ participated eagerly in cl ass activities 
and answered in unison every question asked by the teacher 
in large group sessions. For example, in a large group 
language arts activity at the beginning of the year, Dominga 
responds with others "circle and stick" to the teacher's 
question of how to make a 'EU ' As t>e~t(is truetor moves on 
to the next picture, Doming? says Fairly loudly "bus" before 
either the teacher or her peers can say it. When the teach- 
er asks the children how many ride the bus, Dominga raises 
her hand. The lesson continues and when the teacher asks, 
"Do you have a test?" referring to the weekly spelling t/;St 
scheduled for the next day, Dominga nods in response. When 
the teacher asks when the test is, Dominga says softly, 
"tomorrow" and nods. She then gives asad little smile 
expressing regret regarding the impending test. Thus, 
Dominga, who had by far the lowest language proficiency of 
the five sample children in this classroom, relied prima- 
rily on the strategies of repetition, answering in unison, 
and nonverbal responses *r,d attention getting devices to 
communicate in English. At this point in time, she tended 
to interact with her peers in Spanish, but was observed on 
the playground to enthusiastically participate in games 
such as patty cake^which required memorized lines such as 
"My sailor went to ->ea , sea, sea." 

By the end of the year, Dominga had added eight addi- 
tional strategies tc her repertoire. No only had she become 
more verbal in her attempts to gain tne teacher's attention, 
but the more linguistically demanding strateg' js of monitor- 
ing and teaching her peers were among her most common. Dur- 
ing small group reading session in the spring, for example, 
she spontaneously begins to help a classmate who stumbles 
over a word by reading for her: "She went. to look for her. 
She looked and looked. And then , she saw them." As the 
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next boy begins to read Doming a helps him oh. Dominga now 
interacted primarily in English with all of her peers and 
even tended to respond in English when addressed in 
Spanish as shown by the following episodes occurring dur- 
ing seat work; Dominga, showing off, says, "I have scis- 
sors," as she returns to her desk,.. Toni , seeing her ^ says 
"iBalel" and Dominga emphasizes 1 , "You. dcn't have theni^" 
Linda then asks her something in. .Spanish and_Dominga re- 
plies, "yes." Over the course of the year, Dominga not 
only developed a number of additional . interaction .strate- 
gies in English but was mere willing to initiate interac- 
tions in that language. She showed the greatest increase 
of any child in the sample on the tests of English pro- 
ficiency at the end of the year. 

******* 

Alberto, a large SP-2 child with light brown hair, had 
had some proficiency in English even upon entering Head 
Start. He was very verbal in both English and Spanish, 
although he used English on most occasions in the English 
environment of his classroom. Even early in the first 
grade year-he employed a variety of strategies and those 
of elaboration, repetition and teaching were among the more 
common. For example, during a seat work activity related to 
Halloween, Alberto uses all three of these strategies in two 
communicative episodes. Alberto, seated at a small table 
coloring goblins, says to a girl at the ejid of the table en- 
gaged in thr same task, "you can do two goblins." The girl 
responds with the request for clarification \ "Huh?" 
Alberto continues, "You can do two goblins. Sally got two 
goblins." Alberto looks at the second mimeo sheet that 
Safly has brought to the table and says, "Oh no, it's a 
^TJbat -- I saw somebody got two." The girl who is busy col- 
oring does not reply. In these brief interchanges, he at- 
tempted to explain to his peer that she could color more 
than one sheet and maintained this topic of conversation 
through repetition. When he found that he was mistaken he 
explained by elaborating on his previous experience. 

At the end of first grade, Alberto was still making use. 
of the same strategies although he was observed to use word 
play in a few communicative episodes. As shown by the fol- 
lowing example, he continued to use repetition as a topic 
continuer and to spontaneously elaborate on his utterances. 
Alberto is doing seat work at a small table ^ith five other 
chi Id-en. As he draws pictures that start with the letter . 
■P,' he says, "P, P-I-G, pig, pig, (pause), porky pine (sic), 
porky pine; spell porky pine." The boy across from him says 
"Pork, pork -- spell pork." Alberto responds, "P-Q-L- 
( pause) R." He stops and then asks no one in particular, 
"How do you spell porky pine?" Another boy repeats it and ' 
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Alberto again attempts to spell. the word. Although remain- 
ing among the more proficient SP-2 children, Alberto showed a 
slight decline in his English language proficiency at the end 
of the year. 



6 . Cla ssroom Differences 

Although beyond the^scooe of the study as originally designed, the 
location of the sample children in first grades providing various types 
of services to children of different language abilities makes appropriate 
at least a tentative examination of the performance of sample children in 
different, types of classrooms. Table 16 presents the average SAI scores 
on the BSM for each group of students . As can be seen, SP-1 children. in 
the English and bilingual classrooms made the greatest average gains in 
their English language proficiency. However, on the average, they con- 
tinued to score below ' heir SP-2 and EN counterparts' in the same types of 
classrooms. It should be noted, however, that the table does not in- 
clude the one SP-1 child in an English classroom and the two in bilingual 
classrooms who failed to respond p the test in English at either the 
beginning or the end of the year. 

SP-1 children in Spanish classrooms had the lowest average Engl ish 
proficiency scores and actually showed a slight decrease in their 
average proficiency scores. All, however, were able to respond to the 
test items at both data collection periods. SP-2 children in the same 
type of classroom made the g-eatest average gains of their language group 
in English language proficiency, although their average scores were the 
lowest of thei:- language group. 

Children in the Spanish classrooms exhibited the greatest gains in 
their levels of Spanish language proficiency. The SP-1 children in 
these classrooms also showed the highest average levels of Spanish lan- 
guage acquisition. The single EN child in a bilingual classroom also 
increased his Spanish proficiency such that he equaled the level of SP-1 
children in English classrooms. ATI EN children in English classrooms 
failed to respond to the items .on the Spanish version of the BSM. 



D . Samma ry 

A number of consistent, patterns related to the use of interaction 
strategies by individual children were presented in this chapter. The 
order of acquisition of interaction strategies was similar for all chil- 
dren. Children more proficient in English were, however, able to use a 
greater number of English strategies at an earlier age. In addition, a 
few of the children less proficient in English had not greatly increased 
the number ef strategies they used even by the end of first grade. . 

Among children of limited English proficiency in Engl island . 
bi >inaua1 classrooms, a significant relationship was found between in- 
creases in the number of strategies used and gains in English language 

r 
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Tabic 16: Comparison of average levels of language proficiency 
and mean. gains" on language proficiency tests 
by language group and classroom. 



CLASSROOMS 



English 



Bilingual 



Spanish 



SP I 

English Spanish 
x x gain x x gain 



SP II 

English Spanish 
x x gain x x gain 



'.5 6.3 84.8 1 - l 91.6 1.1 38.5 1.3 



89.5 5.6 87.4 



73.6 A 89:6 4 



.93 



86 2.5 88 3.5 
(N=2) 



EN 

English Spanish 
x x gain 1 x gain 

95.8 2.8 



93 3 

(N=i) 



85 5 



1 Only children providing responses to the tests were incited in the comparison. 

2 Two of the four children at Corpus Christ i refused to respond in this language. 



3 



No data were available. 
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proficiency . These children also made the greatest mean gains in their 
level of English language proficiency over the first grade year. Or '■<■■. 
average, however, they continued to score lower than their more p- 
ficient peers in the same types of classrooms. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Repetition at this stage was limited primarily to elicited responses 
to the teachers' modelling or repetition of one's own utterances. 

Ah examination of the Spanish strategies for those few EN children 
that were observed to use Spanish in Head Start suggests that the pattern 
of strategy use. in the classroom may be consistent across languages.. As 
with the Spanish-preferring children*. formulaic expressions, repetition* 
and one woru responses were found to be the most common strategies. 

3 - - - - - _ - 

Only this language group provided a sufficient number of subjects at 

the Head Start level to perform the calculation. 

4 - _- ----- _. — 

As the entire sample of children. was used* sufficient subjects were 
available to perform the same comparisons w^th.SP-2 children. at East Los 
Angeles and Corpus Christi on the first .grade data. No significant 
correlations or consistent trends were found. 

^Although not significant, positive relationships were found between 
increased number of Spanish strategies and acquisition of Spanish in Head 
Start. This suggests, that these strategies may be appropriate for 
students who are still developing proficiency in their first language. 
The high negative correlation found at the Corpus Christi site would seem 
to be an artifact of t he _rel uc tarice * noted earl i er , of children proficient 
in Spanish to use their first language in the school context. 

6~ 

..This is supported by the observational data in that in the spring, 
cMldren were observed to use such strategies as guessing. That is, they 
took clues from the context of reading materia" , to insert words, the 
written form of which they could not yet decode. 

^These were also the children who used the fewest English interaction 
strategies during i:he yei.r . 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



This chapter summarizes the results of the study of interaction 
strategies of first graders who have experienced different bilingual 
preschool models^ Results arr discussed in terms of the Head Start 
experience, the first grade experience and longitudinal findings. 
Implications of the findings conclude the chapter. 



A . Cone! us ions 

] . The Head Start Experience 

Observations of children in the Head Start classrooms showed that 
the communicative experiences of the sample children varied depending 
on the curriculum model in which they were participating. Furthermore, 
as a result of the differing structure of activities , different inter- 
action strategies were used relatively mo ~e often by children at the 
three sites under study. The activities of the model being implemented 
at Rio Grande City were arranged in largely adult-initjiated communica- 



tive episodes. This was a result of the relatively large amount of time 



devoted to structured tasks related to premath and pre! i teracy skill s . 

The structure and content of the activities at this site, in turn, 

tended to elicit relatively more frequent use of the memorization strat- 
egy. At the East Los Angeles site, adult-initiated communicative episodes 
al so predominated, due to the emphasis of that model on one-to-one 
teacher-child interaction. These i nteractions were based on a question- 
ing technique specifically designed to elicit use of the elaboration 

strategy by the children. The frequency of these interactions., together 
with the teachers ' tendency to encourage a number of conversation al 
turns , accounted for a longer average communicative episode at this .si te. 
The activities at Corpus Christi, emphasizing the use of concrete objects 
during small group language-focused activities, tended to elicit frequent 
use of the repetition strategy at this site. 

In addition, significant differences were found between the sites 
in terms of the content of the communicative episodes . Children at 
Rio Grande City had a significantly higher percentage of episodes invol- 
ving preliteracy and premathematics practice that did children at the 
other two sites. 

Sociocul tural characteristics of the comnunity and classrooms 
in which Head Start programs were located influenced the language in 
which communicative episodes were carried out. At Rio Grande City, where 
most children had limited proficiency in English, the predominant class- 
room language was Spanish, and this language was used in a majority 
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of episodes involving the_sample children. At the other sites where the 

classroom populations included a majority of children with at least 

some proficiency in English* this language predominated in the classrooms: 

There appears to be no. consistent transfer to the first grade of 
the practice in the use of the second language strategies gained in 
Head Start. When children at each site who had participated in the 

bilingual preschool models were compared to a matched sample of 

children who had not participated in the models, no significant differ- 
ences were found between the groups on a number of measures reflective 
of their communication patterns. 

2. The First Grade Experience 

Although hot directly related to the objectives of the study, a 
finding worthy of note is that the programs for limited Engl ish proficient 
children varied substantially not only across sites but within a single 
school . /One school , for example, offered three types of very different 
services at the first grade level: classrooms in which the all English 
environment had a daily English as a Second Language component; a class- 
room in which English and Spanish both served as a medium of . instruc- 
tion and concurrent translation was common; and classrooms in which 
Spanish , complimented by ESL sessions, served as the principal 
medium of instruction and the sole language of literacy training. 
Another school had clashes in which English was the medium of instruction 
for all children, as well as classes in which instruction was largely 
in English but a small group of nearly monolingual Spanish children 
received twice-weekly 1 anguage arts 1 essons in Spani sh. A third school 
at yet another site had one Engl ish medium classroom 1 i ke the latter 
and classrooms in which all chil dren received instruction in both English 
and Spanish. 

Interaction strategies related to language acquisition were an 
important element in the communication of all sample children. These, 
on the average, were utilized in at least half of a child's communicative 
episodes in the classroom. Communicative acts not involving strategies 
generally served the function of responses. 

With sueh variations in instruction paradigms even within the same 
school , classroom type was found to be the most important factor in 
determining the mode of chi Idren * s communicative episode^. The structure 
of the communicative episodes in terms of the initiator, speech partner, 
lengths and strategies' employed was, however, generally similar regard- 
less of classroom type. Communicative episodes were generally 
initiated by someone other than the target child and adults were the 
primary initiators of. these episodes. A majority of communicative 
episodes did not result in a communicative sequence, that is, when 
someone other than the sample child began an episode, this individual 
general ly did not respond to or provide feedback to a response by 
the sample child . Similarly, sample children more often than not, 
did not expand on their own communicative act or provide feedback to a 
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response by another when they themselves initiated an episode. The 
exception was in the context of small group, in which activities were 
structured to encfru^age communicative sequences. 

Individual contexts within tie classroom greatly influenced the 
nature of the communicative episodes engaged in by the sample chil- 
dren. These could generally be divided into two types: adult-oriented 
contexts, including the instructional activities related to small groups, 
large groups and opening/dismissal; peer-oriented contexts consisting 
of the instructional activities involved in seat work and the noninstruc- 
tional contexts of recess and lunch. The former type was characterized by 
other-initiated episodes occurring generally in English, whereas the^ 
latter type consisted of relatively more target-initiated episodes in 
Spanish involving peers. The types of strategies most commonly 
employed also varied by context with memorization arid answering in 
unison being used principally in adult-oriented contexts, and formulaic 
expressions and verbal attention getters typifying peer- oriented 
contexts : 

Language proficiency was found to influence the uses to which 
strategies were put. Spanish-preferring children who were relatively 
* proficient in English, for example, used strategies such as ..repetition, 
and formulaic expressions interactively. That is, repetition, formulaic 
expressions and elaboration were used to initiate and sustain communica- 
tive episodes, .especially with peers. The children who were less, 
proficient in English , on the other hand, used these same strategies 
primarily as responses to guestions^ Similarly, the less proficient 
children were more likely to use nonverbal strategies to avoid vorbal 
interaction in English than were their more proficient peers. 



3. Longitudinal rindiflgs- 

A number of components of the communicative episode were found 
to vary with the age and educational experience of the children regard- 
less of their English language proficiency. All children increased the 
relative frequency of their interactions with peers over time, although 
interactions with adults predominated in most instructional activities. 
Similarly, Spanish-preferring children maintained a tendency to use 
Spanish when interacting with peers. This tendency, however, decreased 
relative to the language proficiency of the child and the opportunity 
provided for interaction inSpanish by the different classroom types. 
Finally, there was a general increase in the average number of turns , or 
communicative acts performed by children in each episode they engaged in 
over time. This suggests that the children were becoming more competent 
speech partners with increasing age and school experience. 

There appears, at least for the children studied, to be a hier- 
archical order to the development of interaction strategies. The 
same order of acquisition was found for all children regardless of 
language proficiency. Children of all groups initially used strategies 
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that were largely receptive then with increasing language proficiency 
Used more interactive strategies. As might be expected the children 
more proficient in English were able to use a greater range of strate- 
gies at ah earlier age than their less proficient peers. In addition, 
it was found that certain strategies, such as one word answers, literal 
translation. and selective memorization were exclusively second lang- 
uage strategies as they were never used by English-preferring children. 

The use of interaction strategies . in the second language can be 
an important factor in increasing proficiency in the second language, 
at least among children of limited English proficiency. It was found 
that those children who used a greater. range of strategies over time 
in the first grade classrooms, generally. shewed the greatest increases 
in English language proficiency.. A similar relationship was found 
between relatively greater use of the same strategies and increased 
proficiency in English. This relationship was especially evident for 
children of very limited proficiency in English during their Head 
Start experience. 

There appears to be little relationship between- the increased use 
of the strategies investigated and increased English language pro- 
ficiency for children who are relatively proficient in English. This 
would seem to be a result of these children already being in command 
of most of the strategies 'at the time of the study. The significant 
negative correlation found between the proportion of interaction 
strategies used by English-preferring children and increased language 
proficiency .suggests that certain strategies may be being abandoned as 
gredxer proficiency is achieved. 

A comparison of average scores on the language proficiency 
measures showed that children of the lowest language proficiency 
groups, in English and bilingual cl ass rooms, made the greatest mean gains 
in English language proficiency over the first grade year. These 
children on the average, however, continued to score lower than their 
more proficient peers in the same types of classrooms. 

B. Imp! ications 

Obviously the results of this study must be considered exploratory. 
They do, however, suggest certain implications for instructional 
practices in bilingual education programs and the study of language 
acquisition in bilingual settings. First, the study points out the 
difficulty in defining a "bilingual education program" even within the 
same school . Programs designated as bilingual education may be offered 
to only a small group of students or to all children within a single 
classroom. They may range, as was the case in this Study, from biweekly 
instruction in native language arts to nearly total use of the native 
language, complimented by brief ESL sessions. Given the relationship 
found between the type of classroom and the nature of the communicative 
episodes in which a child is involved, it would seem necessary to 
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characterize the type of program in which a child or group of .chil- 
dren is participating in order to adequately determine the effeets of 
that program. 

Second, the results presented here suggest that language learning 
takes place in a variety of instructional and noninstructional contexts 
with both peers and adults. Thus, studies which limit themselves 
to one type of context, such as teacher-directed lessons v may be over- 
estimating the importance of such contexts in the educational experiences 
of young children. 

Third, the tendency of the children to use brie or another language 
with certain speech partners regardless of the general language 
environment of the classroom, suggests. that in dual language environ- 
ments, a designation akin to our own "language preference" may be more 
useful than that of language dominance in the study of young children. 
Thi s variation in mode by speech partner al so emphasi zes the importance 
of using research techniques such as classroom observations to assess 
a child's language use in different contexts . 

The children 's Head Start experiences, whi ch were structured to 
emphasize practice with different strategies , as wel ] as the contextual 
variation in strategy use in f i rst grade, suggest that instructional 
experiences can be designed which provide practice with particular 
interaction strategies. Given the relationship between the use of a 
number of interaction strategies and increased Engl i sh proficiency of 
less proficient students, the design of instructional programs which 
encourage practice with a broad range of strategies v would seem important. 
Similarly, the physical set-up of the classroom can encourage certain 
types of interaction, in those classrooms where chi ldren are seated 
around a table, for example, there may be a greater tendency for 
peers to teach one another and to sustain communicative episodes. Al so 
this type of situation, when including the teacher, appeared to be 
most effecti ve in involving children with 1 i mi ted English proficiency 
in usi ng their second language. 

It may be that the strategies investigated in this study are at 
the elementary end of a spectrum of interaction strategies - As children 
become more proficient in a language or the experiences of the class- 
room become more cognitively demanding , chi ldren may acquire appropriate 
interaction strategies for deal ing with those demands in a manner as 
consistent as they developed those investigated in this study. 
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TYPOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES 



Strategy 



Example 



Language Switch: revert to native language to 
substitute for unknown words and phrases. 

i 

Liter^Ltranslation: the child translates 
word for word from the native language or 
uses false cognates; 

Message abandonment: the child begins to 
" say something,' but, lacking the appro- 
priate structure, s.tops in mid-utterance. 

Firmujincj^ 
units of language. (words or phrases) which 
function as unanalyzed automatic units for 
the speaker, often giving the impression 
one knows the target language. 

S 

ptitionjlncorpbration: echoing/imitation 

oT'an item .model led by another or incor- 
poration of a word or structure of another 
into one's own speech. 

r jM 0 rjssj stance: chil d asks fo r the 
correct. term or structure, or for help 
in solving a problem; 



Justin hands a earl to another child, asks, "Who 
gots "the -- icomo se dice cuchillo?" • 

Doris, noting the small. quantity of crayons in her 
classmate's box, comments, "You got a little bit of 
color"; Pele retorts, "So 1 ." Doris adds, "I got a 
bunch". 

Justin holdings a flashcard with a drawing of a 
frying pan, ps, "Who gots--" and not knowing the 
name of the^bject, waves the carp 1 around. 

i 

i ..... 

Ivette borrows another crayon from Edie, picks out a 
chartreuse one, and says as she returns down the 
aisle* "I'm gonna-I'm gonna' color it this color". 



When the aide corrects someone else, saying "only" 
in a correcting tone, Irene repeats, "Only". ■ 



Minqa, opening her math book to a page requiring 
matching the time with the numbers, asks, "What do 
we do here, Rene?" She receives no response and 
calls to Rene again. 
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Mcinori zation : rocal 1 ill a rote manner songs, rhymes, 
or sequence of numbers as a device for remembering. 



Monitoring/Self Correction: Recognition and verbal 
correction of one's own error in vocabulary, style 
grammar, etc. 

Circoniiocation: describe the characteristics of an 
item due to the lack of knowledge of the appro- 
priate word or structure. 



Pi. Ionization: incipient English. pattern. that 
lacks significant semantic or structural in- 
termit ion and can only be understood by context. 



Ta1k.s_t.o_ self: child engages in verbal behavior 
directed to him/herself. 



One word answer: provides information, often in 
response to a question, using the minimal 
amount of language (in situations in which more 
than one word would be appropriate). 



The teacher has Ana count the children by sending 
her around their circle, Ana counts them in English 
going around the circle and putting her hand on each 
head as she counts, 

When the teacher goes to her desk to check some papers, 
Maricela says, "Miss"; she walks to the teacher's 
desk adding, "Miss, Miss, I need some penc i 1 --a pencil". 

Ernesto, referring 1 to the plant world unit to be 
studied in science, asks the teaeher why she did not 
tell him "about that thing we. were on", The teacher 
responds, "The plant world unit", and mentions that 
it is the next unit in the science book, 

Julio, looking at a picture of Charlie Brown holding 
a oat and a ball, recalls that they played "con el 
bate", The teacher asks when they event occurred, 
Julio replies, "Eh bunny". The teacher decipher^ 
"En el Easter picnic". 

Ernesto, solving his math problems, counts on his 
fingers, saying to himself, "Five take away two" , 
then, "One, two three, four", as he counts the re- 
maining four problems. 

The teacher asks Adi ana about her Halloween pictui-: 
saying, "Tell me about it", Adriana replies, "Cher ' 1 . 
The teacher asks, "What are the ghosts going to do?"; 
Adriana replies, "Scare". 
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Elaboration: responds to a question with additional 
information than that requested or spontaneously 
adds information not solicited by another; 



Request for clarification: does not understand 
and asks speaker to repeat. 



Onomatopoeia: imitates the sounds of an object. 



Story telling: relates an incident. 



Role plays: takes on the role of another; fan- 
tasy plays. 



ijojjic: takes the conversation in a 
distinct direction than the subject under 
discussion; 



Ernesto and Bobby, converse at their desks. Bobby 
asks, "Row - ya 1 gonna 1 take . a bath?" and Ernesto 
responds, "Ya'll have a bad house, in". Bobby adds, 
fed if. the mouse" comes?" Ernesto, "No... in a storm. 
At night I could come in there and then go all around". 

La] a asks for the time. Ivette asks, "Lai a , ique 
quieres?" and Lai a says, "What time' is it?". Ivette 
requests, "What?" and Lala repeats, "What time is it?". 

As the music begins, Mari sol sings,. "Ooo-Ooo-Ooo" 
with they tape like the wind Blowing through leaves, 
then claps as the Halloween music begins. 

Alberto begins telling an event to the teacher, "Then 
one tine my sister cut her finger with a knife and 
my mom put a bandage". 

Ivette and Lala, holding up the puppets they. have 
just made, carry on reciting lines while moving the 
puppets: 

Hello, Lala. 
Knock, knock. 
Who is? 

Eenie, meenie. (Both of them laugh.) 



. Lala: 
Ivette: 
Lala: 



The teacher having asked a question and gotten a 
correct response from Oominga , now asks whether she 
circled, the correct item on her page of the work- 
book. Dominga, changing the topic, says, "Miss, 
you didn't get a candy?", in reference to rewards to 
those who provide correct answers, 
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Verbal a ttenti on Je tiers: any verbal means by which 
child attracts attention c [...another to hin/herself. 

Answers aloud in unison: responds by providing 
the answer aloud with other children. 

Anticipatory answer:, an utterance which provides a 
response for an anticipated question or prema- 
turely fills in a word in another's statement. 



Reads jloud_to_ self: reads text to him/ 
herself. 

N 

ro 

Cq r rec ts_ot he r s / Teaches : perceives the perfor- 
of another as inadequate and offers the 
correct information. 

Selective...memorization: child recites only 

selected words or parts of a memorized sequence. 



Word play: the nonliteral use of language, used 
without the usual rules, for purposes jf play, 
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Marta calls to the teacher, "Hiss" four times" . 
increasing her volume a little to no avail as the 
teacher directs another child and does not see her. 

As the teacher asks how many hands people have, 
Marisol answers, "Two", in unison with others. 

The teacher, .hoi ding flashcards, begins, "When you 

put ' s t ' in. front- < . 

Marta interjects, "Stop" interrupting the teacher 

before she finishes. The teacher continues her 

sentence "--of it - stop" and writes "the word 'stop' 
on the board. 

As Ivette copies the sentence from the board, she 
says to herself, "The date is May". Looking at the 
second sentence the aide has written, she reads, 
"The month is--", as she copies it on her paper. 

Marisol moves around her desk gently shoving her way 
in between a boy and the aide who assists him. After 
looking at his paper for a few. seconds,. Marisol says, 
"That's not ten", and offers the correct answer. 

Esteban, standing by his desk, recites the Pledge of 
Allegiance then begins singing 'My Country Tis of Thee 1 
although joining in mainly on the last part of the 
line, "let freedom ring". 

Ernesto, joining a group at a table, overhears Eluid 
talk about a 'chile' candy they just received. . .. 
Ernesto comments, "Eluid said chichi. Ves, by child, 
by chiloto, by chili to, by chile", playing with words. 
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Avoidance:, does no respond or talk about_concepts 
for which the vocabulary or other meaning struc- 
ture is unknown. 

Listening: does not join in a conversation but 
shows nonberbal cues of intent listening. 



imit ation of anoth er's behavior: after observing 
the actions of another, child copies and engages 
in indenti ca 1 behavior. 

Mine: uses nonverbal means to get point 
across. 

Identification: child points to a concrete 
object. 



Demonstration : show function of an object or 
concept. 

Nonverbal attenti on gette r: any nonverbal 
means by which a child attracts the atten- 
tion of another to him/herself. 
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When the teacher asks, "How many cups in a pint?", 
Bominga gives no response. 

fl'drjaria sits" sideways at her desk watching the teacher 
working with a group at the adjacent small pup table. 
The teacher asks fo^ words that begin with a ' c ' . 
Adriana mouths a word as if offering someone an answer. 
The teacher, noting that Adriana is not on task says, 
"Adriana, get busy", but the latter keeps watching the 
group and mouths still another word. 

Pari eel a sits at the lunch table, balancing an orange 
rind on her head, imitating Armando's antics who had 
earlier set an orange on his head as his hat. 

As the teacher holds up a card with the skunk drawing, 
Sara says, "Skunk" then holds her nose and grimaces. 

Enrique, calling. the teacher's attention to the bean 
sprouts which. other children have brought in, asks 
the teacher why she had not told him about these. The 
teacher asks, "About what?". . Enrique points to the 
bean sprouts and says, "That". 

The teacher asks, 'How do an osorey's wirgs go?". 
Susan, and others, attempt arm movements to demon- 
strate how the wings are moved. 

Marta eagerly waves her hand above her head to volun- 
teer; the teacher calls on her to proceed to the 
front of the room. 

i 
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Prefa brica t e d_ be ha y i or : engages in ritualized 
"behavior regularly elicited by a specific 
context. 



Writes. sojjnd,OL.worc: child produces written 
text; 



6heckinooiMcM : child ™ ines . his/ 
her own work or others for information. 



Se1f-correcMng>ritten;: erases and corrects 
" a written error. 

Ho*: moves one's lips without verbalizing. 



Corrects/Te^chesJjMvei^) : by using 
"gestures or "modelling appropriate behavior, 

the child conveys new information to or 

indicates the error of another; 



forking ahead: nonverbal anticipatory 
answer. 



The teacher prepares the class for a spelling test 
by handing out half-sheets of paper. Esteban takes, 
his sheet, passes the others back, then, automatically 
begins Writing his name on his paper. 

Esteban, at his desk copying the sentences- off the 
board, erases the word 'pupa' at the end of the line 
and puts it on the next line, trying to match exactly 
the way the teacher has the sentences written on the 
board. 

Lai a writes 'house' on her page as she spells' the 
word aloud; Haricela copies the word as she looks 
over the former's shoulder. . 

Esteban erases a misspelled 'teh' and writes 'the' 
in its place. 

The teacher asks, "What are the days of the week?" 
Host of the children rattle off the names mechanically, 
but Esteban mouths the words, "Saturday" and "Thurs- 
day" only. 

A girl wanders from across the. room to Miguel's desk 
and hands him a paper popper thus requesting that he 
show her how to use it. Miguel, without saying any- 
thing, demonstrates how to snap the popper then hands 
it back to the girl who returns to her desk. 



The teacher works with a small group on tjiei r 
problems calling on a boy to read the first story 
problem; dulio writes out a math problem in number 
style. The teacher then says that they are to trans- 
late the written problem into a number problem. 
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SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNICATIVE EPISODE 
BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL PAIRS 
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ABSOLUTE FREQUENCIES OF STRATEGIES EMPLOYED 
BY INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN DURING THE FIRST GRADE YEAR 
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APPENDIX £ 



TARGET-INITIATED VS. OTHER-INITIATED EPISODES 
BY CHILD WITHIN CLASSROOM TYPE 



Fall 



Engl i sh 
Jul i o 
Vi cky 
Ramon 
Candi do 
Ivette 
Esteban 
Dominga 
Bil ingual 
Reynal do 
Barbara 
Marta 
Mi guel 
Rai mundo 
Ca rl os 
Jai me 
Spahi sh 
Marisol 
Al icia 
Roberto 



Other 



12 
15 

.13 

28 
26 
29 
50 
25 
52 
36 

84 
51 
59 



E 

% 

87 
92 
94 
9? 
71 
75 
89 

70 
64 
56 
35 
62 
33 
42 

14 
46 
36 



SP I CHILDREN 
Target 



- 7\ 
Spri ng 



14 
10 
13 • 
27 
21 

26 
59 
17 
43 
29 
72 
51 

67 
62 
74 



92 
46 
71 
71 
74 
41 
41 

46 
27 
57 
30 
22 
8 
9 

11 
24 
10 



Other 



Target 



2 

2 

6 
17 
10 

9 

45 
10 
26 
46 
54 
50 
59 

64 
44 
59 



96 
87 
88 
85 
75 
79 
82 

47 
68 
64 
46 
38 
35 
33 

30 
50 

'33 



8 
23 
49 
20 

23 
35 
28 
60 
67 
73 
45 

67 
66 
57 



98 
60 
81 
74 
67 
19 
61 

63 
53 
54 
28 
26 
16 
6 

14 
14 
22 



1 



Percentages do 
here . 



not 



total 100% due to the nonverbal episodes not included 
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APPENDIX E continued 



SP 11 CHILDREN 



Fall 



Spring 



CLA SSROOM 
Engl i s h 

Lorenzo 
Francisco 
Ri cardo 
Don" s 
Juanita 
'Jimmy 
Al berto 
Crispin 
Lea 
Marcel a 
Adriana 
Bi I ingual 

Janet 
Jai me 
Boni ta 
Spanish 

Ernesto 
Justin 



Other 
S E 
t 1 .% 

95 
93 

9 84 
91 
95 
90 
77 
96 
85 
74 
88 

54 
30 
40 

27 
52 



5 
7 
4 
3 
20 
5 

33 
44 
50 

58 
47 



target 
S E 

i 1 % 



Other 



12 



3 
27 
20 

13 
46 
51 

72, 
48 



79 
83 
94 
89 
86 
'79 
93 
83 
84 
56 
71 

66 

17 
' 38 

19 
42 



f 
S 



9 
1 
1 
4 
9 
14 

23 
47 
45 

65 
41 



E 

85 
93 
94 
89 
96 
85 
79 
96 
93 
82 
76 

71 
47 
49 

20 
48 



Target 

S E 
1 



% 



3 
12 



9 
22 
24 

22 
62 
49 



% 

86 
98 
90 
89 
8*4 
82 
94 
90 
72 
61 
69 

61 
27 
42 



1 Percentages do not total 100% due to the nonverbal episodes 
here. 



61 24 
54 40 

not included 



APPENDIX E continued 



EN CHILDREN 



CLASSROOM 
Engl i sh 

Gregorio 
Mike 
, Ruth 
Ismael 
Susan 
Carmen 
Judy 
Bil ingual 
' Enrique 



Other 



3 
3 



E 

.% 

83 
93 
88 
93 

91 
78 

f 1 



2\ 64 



Fall 



Targe: 



E 

% 

54 
85 
75. 
100' 
91 
97 
68 

85 



Spring 



Other 



33 



E 
% 

91 
93 
87 
88 
84 
89 
90 

80 



Target 



85 
83 
88 
86 
81 
,89 
61 



14 78 



1 



Percentages do not total 100% doe to the nonverbal episode's not included 
here ' 



No nonverbal episodes were observed during this time period; 
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